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WOMEN .AND POLITICS 


HE Republican National Commit- 
tee’s Conference at Washington was 
marked by a number of novel fea- 
tures. The most picturesque feature was 
the appearance of women at the gather- 
ing, in response to the Committee’s invita- 
tion to attend the Conference in an ad- 
visory capacity. To such a degree was the 
invitation accepted that the attendance 
at the open sessions was divided about 
equally between the sexes. The woman 
most talked about was Mrs. Medill 
McCormick (Ruth Hanna, daughter of 
the late Senator Hanna, of Ohio). As 
the head of the Organized Republican 
Women, Mrs. McCormick delivered an 
address on behalf of her fellow-members. 
In the address one felt the background of 
her experience in social, civic, economic, 
and political matters, as shown by her 
membership in the Girl Scouts Associa- 
tion, the Chicago Women’s Clubs for Civie 
Improvement, the National Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, the 
Woman’s Trade Union League, and the 
Illinois Consumers’ League. The last 
named she represented before the Illinois 
Legislature in working for the passage 
of a child labor law. 
Mrs. McCormick thus referred to a 
great Republican : 

Your Committee, through its memorial 
resolution, has borne witness that under 
the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt in 
the months before he died the Repub- 
lican party recovered the political ma- 
jority and moral authority which for a 
space it had lost. We met defeat. The 
people again have bestowed that confi- 
dence upon us. We now know that we 
cannot maintain that new-won  confi- 
dence of the country except as we hold 
to those policies of social progress under 
the law and to those principles of ex- 
alted and fervent Nationalism which 
Theodore Roosevelt proclaimed through 
life to its very end. 


Then she described the new position of 
women : 


Our ideal is that of an American 
America, where industrious and country- 
loving men and women all may win a 
happy competence and grow old, secure 
from want and blessed in the promise of 
the growing generation. Eighteen of the 
twenty-two States which ion ratified 
the Suffrage Amendment are Republican, 
and I confidently predict that the re- 
maining eleven Republican States will 
ratify in time for the women to partici- 
pate in the coming Presidential elec- 
tion, ¢$@* 

Gentlemen, this is our country no less 
than yours. We have sacrificed as you 
have in its defense. We do not purpose 
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to yield our inherited and ordered lib- 

erties for any scheme of Socialist or 

imperialist internationalism. You must 
know, gentlemen, that, like you, we all 
are citizens, we are Republicans, we are 

Americans. 

The legislators in seven States will 
convene in regular session in January. 
At least five of these States, it is ex- 
pected, will ratify the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment. That will make  twenty- 
seven. ‘To make ratification effective nine 
more States are needed. And just this 
number of States that have not ratified 
have Republican Governors. We are not 
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surprised, therefore, that, in harmony 
with Mrs. McCormick's feeling, the Re- 
publican National Committee adopted a 
resolution calling upon the Governors of 
Republican States which have not yet 
ratified the Suffrage Amendment to call 
special sessions of their Legislatures in 
January for the purpose of ratification. 
Of course the suffrage workers expect 
that several Democratic States will also 
ratify and that women will be able to take 
part in all the Presidential primaries. 


THE REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 

NHE date and place for the convening 
I of the Republican Convention are to 
be June 8 and Chicago. No one can vote 
on this question except those chosen by 
the States as their representatives on the 
National Committee. So the women at 


the Conference had no vote. In any event, 
Chicago would probably have been chosen, 
It was, however, a coincidence that Chi- 
cago happens to be the home of the 
woman whose eloquence aroused the long- 
continued applause of her hearers. 

In deciding upon reservations of seats 
on the floor of the Convention, the Com- 
mittee has ruled, we note, that seats are 
to be reserved for women who are at the 
head of party affairs in each State. 

The selection of women to membership 
on the new Policies Committee should 
also be noted. The National Committee 
has wisely decided to overturn the usual 
practice of completely drafting the party 
platform in two all-night sessions of the 
Resolutions Committee at the Conven- 
tion. While the Policies Committee may 
not supplant the other body, it will bring 
to it the result of six months of concen- 
trated thought in which all important 
elements of party opinion will be repre- 
sented. The new Committee will consist 
of certain members of the National Com- 
mittee and also of men 
representing labor, capital, agriculture, 
foreign affairs, ete. 

The Committee adopted a new reap- 
portionment of States. The net result 
will be a reduction of seven in the num- 
ber of delegates to vote in the 1920 Con- 
vention, the total being 984. 


and women 


WAR-TIME PROHIBITION 
CONSTITUTIONAL 

ITHOUT a dissenting voice, the 
\W United States Supreme Court has 
declared that the War-Time Prohibition 
Act, which Congress passed on November 
18, 1918, and which went into effect July 
1, 1919, is not only Constitutional, but is 
also still valid. 

Many men engaged in the manufacture 
or sale of liquor had kept their stocks on 
hand in the hope that the decision of the 
Court would bring to an end the opera- 
tion of the Jaw and would enable them, 
in the interval between the decision and 
the beginning of Constitutional prohibi- 
tion, to sell at a large profit. What wiil 
become of the millions of gallons of 
whisky and wine now in storage is a 
question which no one seems to be able 
to answer. They cannot legally be sold 
for use in America unless the War- 
Time Prohibition Act should expire 
before Constitutional prohibition begins, 
and that is a contingency so remote as to 
be negligible. The people of the United 
States may, therefore, be confident that 
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there will be no “wet holiday.” If the 
Senate should approve the ratification of 
the Treaty and the President should 
ratify it; or if the President should pro- 
claim formally the conclusion of the war ; 
or if Congress, by joint resolution, should 
pass, with the approval of the President 
or over the President’s veto, a resolution 
declaring the war at an end, the War- 
Time Prohibition Act would conceivably 
expire. But it is almost impossible that 
any of these things could happen and be 
put into effect within the less tiian four 
weeks that remain before the beginning 
of Constitutional Prohibition. 

The two chief questions before the 
Supreme Court concerning this Act were, 
first, whether Congress had power to 
enact such a law, and, second, whether 
war-time prohibition had not expired by 
virtue of the practical conclusion of the 
war. 

It was argued that in passing this law 
Congress virtually destroyed private 
property without compensation. To this 
the Court answered that the Federal 
Government may impose restrictions 
upon property, consistently with the 
Fifth Amendment, for a permitted pur- 
pose, just as a State, consistently with 
the Fourteenth Amendment, may impose 
restrictions in the exercise of the police 
power. The law did not appropriate 


liquor for public uses. It simply pro- 


hibited its sale after a certain date. 
There were seven months and nine days 
in which the accumulated stocks of 
liquor could be disposed of ; and the fact 
that it was inconvenient to dispose of 
them did not render the action of Con- 
gress a taking of property in a Constitu- 
tional sense. 

The Act is therefore Constitutional. 

It was argued that the war had virtu- 
ally come to an end, since hostilities had 
ceased and evidently would not be re- 
sumed; that demobilization had been 
effected ; that the President, in vetoing 
the Volstead Prohibition Enforcement 
Act (which is not involved in this de- 
cision), had referred to the “ demobiliza- 
tion of the Army and Navy ” as having 
already occurred, and that the declared 
purpose of the Act to conserve the man 
power of the Nation for the production of 
arms and munitions, ete., had been satis- 
fied. To this the Court answered that 
this Act had been approved after the 
Armistice ; that Congress had passed the 
Prohibition Enforcement Act over the 
President’s veto; that the Senate had 
refused to ratify the Treaty of Peace; 
that under war powers the President has 
resumed the control of fuel, is still oper- 
ating the railways, continues to control 
the supply of grain and wheat flours, 
regulates the price of sugar, urgently 
recommends the further extension of food 
control, is keeping American troops in 
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occupied territory, and has refrained from 
issuing a proclamation of demobilization. 
The Court holds, therefore, that the * con- 
clusion of the war,” as this phrase is to 
be understood for the interpretation of 
this Act, has not yet been reached. 

The Act is therefore still valid. 

The opinion in this case, read by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, is framed in such lan- 
guage as to be intelligible to any intelli- 
gent layman. 


WHAT THE SUPREME COURT'S 
DECISION DOES NOT DO 


1s decision does not interpret the 

: so-called Volstead Law which was 

passed for the purpose of providing means 

for enforcing both war-time and Con- 
stitutional prohibition. 

The Volstead Act defines intoxicat- 
ing liquors as those containing more 
than one-half of one per cent of aleohol, 
authorizes the use of injunctions for pre- 
venting the sale of liquor and thus re- 
moves liquor enforcement cases from trial 
by jury, prescribes the limitations under 
which liquor for non-beverage purposes 
may be sold or transported, prohibits 
liquor advertisement, provides that any 
one injured by an intoxicated person may 
recover damages from those who have 
sold liquor to the intoxicated person, 
makes property, such as a vehicle, used for 
the illegal sale of liquor subject to seizure, 
provides penalties, makes provision for 
the denaturation of liquor, and places the 
enforcement -of the Act in the hands of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
his assistants, agents, and inspectors. To 
what extent the provisions of this Pro- 
hibition Enforcement Act are Constitu- 
tional and valid is not determined by the 
decision of the Court on the War-Time 
Prohibition Act. 

The Court, moreover, points out that it 
does not inquire into the motives of Con- 
gress or into the wisdom of legislation. 

On the question of the wisdom of war- 
time prohibition the people of the United 
States themselves are competent to pass 
judgment. We believe the great majority 
of Americans will be relieved to know 
that there is to be no period of unre- 
straint in the liquor traffic, and will ap- 
prove the action of Congress, in spite of 
the recommendation of the President to 
the contrary, in insisting on the main- 
tenance of the prohibition law, without a 
lapse. 


GENERAL PERSHING 

REPORTS 

“ry NHE Allies are very weak and we 
i must come to their relief this year, 

1918. The year after may be too Jate.” 
This was the situation in Europe 

practically eight months after we entered 
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the war, as expressed in a cable mess:iy« 
to the War Department on December ». 
1917. How America came to the rescue 
is described in the report in which this 
cable message is quoted. General J«|)), 
J. Pershing, Commander-in-Chief of thi 
American Expeditionary Forces, has give, 
in this report to the Secretary of War an 
official account of America’s military con. 
tribution to victory. Itis compact enough 
to be read through at a sitting, but exten- 
sive enough to give a fairly comprehensive 
view of the situation as it developed from 
early in 1917 until after the Armistice. 
The full text has been printed by the New 
York “Globe.” It is out of the question 
to attempt a summary of such a report. 
Certain points, however, are worthy of 
special mention. 

It is natural that the American 
General in command should emphasize 
America’s contribution ; but even making 
allowance for natural and commendable 
partiality for his own country, the reader 
will find in this report that America’s 
contribution was regarded by others than 
the Commanding American General as 
essential. Indeed, the deliberation which 
marked certain phases of our preparation 
puta tremendous strain upon the nerves 
of those who were looking for America’s 
aid when they were in desperate straits. 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Orlando, 
as late as June, 1918, joined in a message 
to the President saying, “ There is great 
danger of the war being lost unless the 
numerical inferiority of the Allies can be 
remedied as rapidly as possible by the 
advent of American troops.” By the end 
of July the situation had changed so 
that “it seemed reasonable at that time 
to look forward to a combined offensive 
for the autumn,” says the General, “ which 
would give no respite to the enemy and 
would increase our advantage for the 
inauguration of succeeding operations 
extending into 1919.” No longer, then, 
was there talk about losing the war ; but 
even as late as September 2 of last year, 
when a conference was held at Marshal 
Foch’s headquarters, “no one present 
expressed the opinion that the final vic- 
tory could be won in 1918.” 

Now we all knew how the German 
machine collapsed, and what part in that 
collapse was played by the American 
offensive, especially in the Argonne. Gen- 
eral Pershing states what we think will 
be generally conceded by our allies and 
our enemies alike, that it was the “ spirit 
of determination animating every Amet- 
ican soldier that made it impossible for 
the enemy to maintain the struggle until 
1919.” 

It is well, however, to note at the same 
time the evidence that this report affords 
of American dependence upon Great 
Britain and France. Without British 
shipping we could not have transported 
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our troops in sufficient numbers to have 
turned the scale. Without the training 
which the Br:tish gave our untrained and 
semi-trained men we should not have had 
the nucleus of veteran troops which gave 
that American spirit of determination 
its direction and power. How dependent 
upon our allies we were for essential mu- 
nitions may be indicated by these partial 
quotations from the report: “... We 
accepted the offer of the French Govern- 
ment to supply us with the artillery 
equipment of 75’s, 155mm. howitzers, 
and 155 G. P. F. guns from their own 
factories for thirty divisions. . .. Al- 
though we soon began the manufacture 
of these classes of guns at home, there 
were no guns of American manufacture 
of the calibers mentioned on our front at 
the date of the armistice.” “ In aviation 
we were entirely dependent upon our 


-allies, and here again the French Govern- 


ment came to our aid until our own pro- 
gramme could be set under way.” “In 
the matter of tanks we were compelled 
to rely upon both the French and the 
English. Here, however, we were less 
fortunate, for the reason that our allies 
barely had sufficient tanks to meet their 
own requirements.” 

While our allies had reason to be 
thankful that America joined them at 
the critical moment, we have perhaps 
even greater reason to be thankful that 
we were not called upon to face Germany 
alone and unprepared, but that when 
we went to war against this menace to 
our liberty we went under the protection 
of our friends and with assistance that 
proved ample to make up for what other 
wise would have been our fatal deficien- 
cies. If there is material in General 
Pershing’s report for the cultivation of a 
wholesome American pride, there is also 
material for the cultivation of an equally 
wholesome and perhaps more needful 
American humility. 


THE COAL SETTLEMENT 


HE acceptance by the miners of the 

compromise measure suggested by 
President Wilson to end the coal war 
indicates that conservative forecs really 
hold the upper hand in the organization 
of the United Mine Workers. Practically 
the only opposition to the recommenda- 
tion of President Lewis that the miners 
accept the compromise came from Frank 
Farrington, leader of the miners in IIli- 
nois and an avowed radical. At the con- 
ference of the leaders of the union only 
one dissenting vote was cast when the 
miners’ officers were asked to indorse the 
conciliatory policy of their leader. 


President Wilson’s plan provides for ~ 


the immediate resumption of work by the 
miners at a wage increase of fourteen per 
cent above what they were getting when 
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they struck on October 31. The plan 
further stipulates that in the meantime a 
Commission of three shall be appointed 
by President Wilson, to include repre- 
sentatives of the miners, the operators, 
and the public, for investigating condi- 
tions with a view to recommending a new 
wage scale. In other words, the fourteen 
per cent increase now granted is only a 
temporary settlement. 

The resignation of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator, which followed the acceptance of 
the President’s plan, was due to Dr. Gar- 
field’s belief that the public interests will 
not be adequately protected by the Wil- 
son three-man Commission. Dr. Garfield 
explained that he feared that the repre- 
sentative of the miners and the repre- 
sentative of the operators might agree on 
an arrangement which would not be to 
the interests of the public, and that in 
such case the third member of the Com- 
mission, representing the public, would be 
powerless. 

With a few exceptions, the fuel-saving 
restrictions which had been imposed only 
a few days before the strike ended were 
raised promptly after the announcement 
that miners and operators had accepted 
the Wilsonian compromise. 


AN HONORABLE FOE 
EPORTS have come from several quar- 

\ ters that posts of the American 
Legion have attempted to break up con- 
certs given by Fritz Kreisler. So far we 
have seen no confirmation of such reports, 
but there is no doubt that certain men 
who were in the military service of the 
country during the war have made it 
sufficiently uncomfortable for Fritz 
Kreisler and the patrons of his concerts 
to cause those concerts to be canceled in 
certain cities. 

It does not appear that the action of 
these enthusiasts is representative of a 
general sentiment, particularly among the 
men who actually went overseas and 
fought. Fritz Kreisler, it is true, besides 
being probably as great as-any of the liv- 
ing masters of the violin, if not the great- 
est of them, was an officer in the Austrian 
army. Every evidence, however, is to the 
effect that he was an honorable soldier, 
who fought for his country because he 
owed allegiance to it, but fought, not as 
a Ilun, but as a man and a gentleman. 
The more a soldier despises the coward 
and the brute and the fiend, the more 
willing he is to acknowledge the rights 
and respect the conduct of an honorable 
foe. 

So long as we were engaged in battle 
against Austria-Hungary, Mr. Kreisler 
declined to appear in -public except «for 
charitable purposes. Now, however, that 
his country is not only defeated but ren- 
dered powerless, Mr. Kreisler, like every 
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other Austrian, ought to be considered 
on his record and merits as an individual. 
If Mr. Kreisler had shown any such in- 
clination to make of his music a means of 
foreign propaganda as certain Germans 
recently did in New York by the per- 
formance of opera in German, protest 
against his appearance would be reason- 
able. But Mr. Kreisler is primarily an 
artist. Those who do not wish to attend 
his concerts need not do so; but there is 
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FRITZ KREISLER 


no public service to be rendered in pre- 
venting his appearance, and very good 
reason for believing that the public inter- 
est can be served by encouraging such 
high and disinterested art as his. 


BERKMAN AND GOLDMAN 


INCE May, 1917, warrants have been 
~ issued for the arrest of 697 alien An- 
archists, and now, we learn, for some four 
hundred more. Of all these, it is said 
that, under the deportation section of our 
Immigration Law, we have got rid of 
sixty ! 

But more are going. Chief among them 
are Alexander Berkman and Emma 
Goldman. 

The memory of Berkman’s most sensa- 
tional exploit here was revived the other 
day by the death of Henry Clay Frick, 
whom he tried to kill in 1902. For a 
generation Berkman and Goldman have 
been preaching and teaching Anarchy. 
They have been a menace to society. 
Their activities have been condemned by 
all decent folk. 

At last aroused, the Government, in 
October, ordered : their -arrest and depor- 
tation. Their lawyer admitted that his 
clients were Anarchists, but contended 
that there was insufficient evidence to 
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ALEXANDER BERKMAN 


warrant deportation and charged that 
the Seeretary of Labor exceeded his 
jurisdiction in issuing the deportation 
order. The constitutionality of the statute 
was also attacked. 

The Federal Court of the Southern 
New York District dismissed an applica- 
tion for habeas corpus writs. Thereupon 
the Anarchists asked the Federal Supreme 
Court to receive an appeal from the 
action of the lower court. The Supreme 
Court held that Berkman had no ground 
for an appeal, but postponed a decision in 
the woman’s case. If the Court did allow 
the appeal, it would, her counsel thought, 


refuse bail pending further argument, ° 


hence she withdrew her application be- 
cause, as she is reported to have said, 
“deportation would be preferable to con- 
tinued custody on Ellis Island without 
proper opportunity for exercise, and 
where the censor of the Department of 
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Justice comes only once or twice a week 
to examine and allow mail to pass back 
and forth and visitors are only seen 
through a wire sereen.” 

Berkman and Goldman are to leave, 
it is said, on a transport bound for Russia 
and in the company of several hundred 
other Russian undesirables. Nearly a 
hundred Russian Anarchists are held at 
Ellis Island for deportation, and several 
hundred are in various parts of the coun- 
try, most of whom, we are glad to learn, 
are on their way to the port of New York 
for deportation. The transport thus be- 


education, by common effort, and by 
science. 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
is leading in the combat against. this foe 
to health and life. It reports that where 
active anti-tuberculosis campaigns are 
waged there is evidence of rapid decrease 
in the death rate from this cause, but 
that the plague kills at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand persons a year in the 
United States—one every three minutes. 
The Association has just been carrying 
on a special campaign for money. The 
funds raised are expended in establishing 
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CHILDREN OF THE OPEN-AIR TUBERCULOSIS CLASS ON THE STEPS OF THE NEW 
YORK CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


comes a kind of Bolshevik Ark. Its 
passengers go back to the land from 
whence they came. Would that all other 
secret sympathizers might go too! 


A FIGHT FOR LIFE 

VERY doctor, every health officer, 
E every intelligent student of vital sta- 
tistics, knows that the war against tuber- 
culosis is a fight for the life of the race. 
Not merely the number of deaths claimed 
by the “ white plague,” but such facts as 
that the disease chiefly attacks young 
people or people in the prime of life, that 
it is more prevalent among workers than 
idlers, and that it is more and more dan- 
gerous where humanity crowds closely 
together, make the problem a National 
and world question rather than a_per- 
sonal or local one. 

Fortunately for the hopes of humanity, 
we know much more about the disease 
than we did a generation ago. We know 
that it is curable if taken in time, that it 
is preventable, and that it is spread 
largely by lack of knowledge, by neglect, 
or by carelessness. Consequently the men- 
ace is one that ean be adequately met by 


clinics and dispensaries and hospitals, in 
furnishing visiting nurses, and in other 
practical measures. The American Red 
Cross co-operates with the National Tu- 
berculosis Association in this campaign, 
and for years an appeal has been made 
through the distribution of the Red Cross 
Christmas stamps. This device has always 
had a special interest for The Outlook 
because it was proposed by one of its 
contributors, Miss Emily Bissell, and was 
brought into extensive use and notice by 
another contributor, Jacob A. Riis. This 
special campaign for this year has, we 
believe, come to a close. But the need 
of funds and encouragement is continu 
ous and is not limited by this particular 
campaign. We very earnestly advise 
our readers to send for information to 
the National Tuberculosis Association, at 
its headquarters, 381 Fourth Avenue. 


BY AIR FROM LONDON 
TO AUSTRALIA 

HE feat of Captain Ross Smith, the 
T Australian aviator, stands by itself 
among the memorable achievements in 
air flight. From London to Australia is 
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Kirby in the New York World Bushnell for the Central Press Association 






































JUST ONE DOTTED LINE AFTER ANOTHER LEFT TO WORK OUT HIS OWN SALVATION 
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‘* If you can supply me with two rooms I'll give you ten pounds a week. 
** You're too late ; a gentleman’s promised to marry me for them two 


LEAVE HIM ALONE, OFFICER, HE HASN’T STARTED ANYTHING—YET rooms.’ 
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AIRPLANE IN WHICH THE FLIGHT FROM ENGLAND TO AUSTRALIA WAS MADE 


something over 11,000 miles ; the condi- 
tion of the flight was that it should be 
accomplished within thirty days. The 
money prizes at stake were two—one of 
$40,000 offered by the Australian Gov- 
ernment and one of $10,000 offered by 
the Sydney “Sun.” Captain Smith ac- 
complished the flight within the required 
thirty days, and, indeed, had two days to 
spare. As has been pointed out, the 
achievement was in distance and time 
about equal to what would be involved 
in crossing the United States four times 
in immediate succession, each flight to be 
made within a week. It is obvious that 
this would, in fact, be much more than 
four times as difficult as it would be to 
go from New York to San Francisco once 
in a week, because of the continual in- 
crease in the probability of serious engine 
trouble or accident. 

Time and distance were not the only 
remarkable features about Captain 
Smith’s air voyage. The journey involved 
crossing countries sparsely inhabited and 
only partly civilized; it required landings 
to be made at stops where there were 
little or no conveniences for repairs or 
supplies; and it was made through 
widely different climates and over sea 
and land. The account of Captain Smith’s 
adventures was told in brief despatches 
successively from Lyons, Pisa, Rome, 
Canea, Cairo, Basra, Benderabbas, Ka- 
rachi, Delhi, and Singapore. But these 
are only the names of prominent and 
important places. A list three times the 
length might be made of other stopping- 
places the names of which would be 
unfamiliar to many students of geogra- 
phy. The despatches are full of oddities 
and interest. Here, for instance, is one 
line: “ Passed Bagdad, Kut, Garden of 
Eden, and landed at Basra at 4:40.” At 


Bendarabbas, in Persia, Captain Smith 
comments: “Great interest manifested 
by local inhabitants. Some had never 
seen an airplane.” 

It is no wonder that when Captain 
Smith arrived at Port Darwin, in Aus- 
tralia, he was overwhelmed with congratu- 
lations and cablegrams of appreciation 
from all parts of the world. His only 
competitor in actual flight was a French 
military aviator, Lieutenant Etienne 
Poulet, who made a close race with Cap- 
tain Smith as far as Bangkok. The two 
airmen left that place on the same day, 
December 10, but, so far as we have noted 
in the despatches, Lieutenant Poulet has 
not since been heard from. A feat like 
this leaves far in the rear the imaginative 
pictures drawn long ago of the possibili- 
ties of future invention by such writers 
as Jules Verne and Conan Doyle. 
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THE FRICK MUSEUM 


R. FRICK built his New York City 

‘| house as a residence which would 
also prove a model museum. He believed 
that art objects should be preferably 
housed, not in one great museum perhaps 
difficult to get at by many people, but in 
many small museums, each with its defi- 
nite plan, where the public would not be 
bewildered by too lavish display, but 
where the objects could be studied simply 
and at first hand. As one such potential 
museum Mr. Thomas Hastings, the emi- 
nent architect, designed the Frick mansion 
on Fifth Avenue, occupying the entire 
block front between Seventieth and 
Seventy-first Streets. It is to be, as the 
will directs, “for the use and benefit of 
all persons whomsoever, to the end that 
the same shall be a public gallery of art 
to which the entire public shall forever 
have access.” 

Since the death of. Mr. Morgan (1913) 
Mr. Frick has been recognized as the 
foremost American collector. 

While the collection seems dominated 
by Rembrandt’s “ Portrait of Himself,” 
of equal interest to the art student are 
the three examples of Vermeer—and 
Vermeer painted comparatively few pic- 
tures. There are three other Rembrandts 
and three examples of Hals. Of the 
allied Flemish school there is Rubens’s 
great portrait of the Marquis de Spinola, 
the Spanish general, and of Van Dyke 
there are ho less than eight examples. 

Among the Italian paintings Titian’s 
portrait of Aretino stands pre-eminent, 
and in the Spanish school the portrait by 
Velasquez of Philip LV of Spain. 

Of the English schocl the chief treas- 
ure is Gainsborough’s “ The Mall,” said 
to be his greatest picture. There are also 
five Romney portraits, including “ Lady 
Hamilton as Nature.” Hogarth, Hopp- 
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ner, Raeburn, Reynolds, Turner, and 
Constable are represented. 

The French school is represented by 
Corot, Daubigny, Troyon, and other 
modern masters, but especially by the 
work of one who painted acentury and a 
half ago, namely, Fragonard, for here 
are his famous panels ordered by Louis 
XV. 

The American school is seen at a great 
disadvantage contrasted with all these 
European masterpieces. It is represented 
by but four pictures, yet all of them of 
the first rank—a Gilbert Stuart portrait 
of Washington and three superb exam- 
ples of Whistler. 

The Frick museum will assuredly take 
its place alongside those other notable 
examples of small museums in great 
cities—the Wallace Museum in London 
and the Poldi-Pezzoli in Milan. Such 
museums add both to the diffusion and 
to the democracy of art. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


ur readers know what importance 
QO we attach both to the present and 
potential value of the American Legion 
in American life. For this reason we are 
glad to print the following letter regard- 
ing an editorial review of the recent 
Legion Convention which appeared in 
The Outlook for November 26 : 


[ have read with much interest the 
editorial review of the American Legion 
in the November 26 issue of The Outlook, 
and consider it the fairest and best re- 
view of the Convention that I have read. 
The writer judges the Legion on its 
merits, which is what the Legion itself 
wants. Too many editors consider the 
Legion as an organization of soldiers, 
disregarding their efforts as citizens to 
help solve some of the problems con- 
fronting America. 

However, I believe that the writer of 
the article makes a serious mistake in 
interpreting the conclusions reached by 
the Convention in reference to the mili- 
tary policy of the United States. The 
delegates did not straddle the question 
when they recommended “ universal 
military training” and opposed “ com- 
pulsory military service in time of 
peace.” Service begins when trainin 
ends. The training shall be udeeeah 
and compulsory, but, having completed 
his service, the young man shall not be 
held for service. In other words, the 
time given by the young man, on arriv- 
ing at a certain age, shall be devoted 
exclusively to training, and the other 
work of the army, such as garrisoning 
our colonial possessions, shall be done 
by volunteers. This is what the Legion 
intended, and I believe it is a correct 
interpretation of the resolution adopted 
by the Convention. 

I would appreciate your opinion on 
the subject as I have oienaned it. 


This letter was written before its writer 
had seen what we said two weeks ago in 
The Outlook about this matter. Under 
the caption “ WeMake a Willing Corree- 
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tion” we anticipated our correspondent’s 
point. He is quite right. 


ANATOLE LE BRAZ 


N succession to M. Fernand Balden- 
| sperger the new Professor of Freuch 
Literature at Columbia University is to 
be M. Anatole Le Braz. 

M. Le Braz is before everything a 
Breton. He looks like one, as contrasted 
with other kinds of Frenchmen—that is 
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to say, he is somewhat stocky in appear- 
ance and can be austere, if necessary, as 
he is vivacious in manner. His smile is 
peculiarly expressive. His speech is pleas- 
ant to the ear and doubles the weight of 
what he has to say. He always speaks 
earnestly and often eloquently. He has 
spoken frequently in this country, which 
he has visited repeatedly, lecturing gen- 
erally under the auspices of the Alliance 
Francaise. Those who have been priv- 
ileged to hear his American lectures have 
noted how he emphasizes certain features 
of French life, showing, for instance, that 
France has been purging herself, espe- 
cially as indicated in her literature, of 
Zolaism and materialism ; that the ideal- 
istic spirit is again to the fore; and yet, 
paradoxical as it may seem, that France 
is also turning more than ever to the 
practical ; finally, that the Feminist move- 
ment in France is daily growing in 
strength. Long before the war proved it, 
M. Le Braz declared that the young 
blood of France was heroic to an unap- 
preciated degree, but that one day the 
world would appreciate it. This prophecy 
has indeed been fulfilled. 

The books of M. Le Braz are dis- 
tinguished both by dramatic point and 
delicacy. He has written much about his 
people—with whom he is proud to class 
himself. He is an expert in Breton lore 
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and history, as one may judge from some 
of the titles in his long list of books. 

M. Le Braz was born sixty years ago 
at Duault, in that northern part of Brit- 
tany now known as the Cotes-du-Nord. 
His home is in the central part of that 
province, namely, in Rennes, the ancient 
capital of the duchy down to the time 
when it passed to France through the 
marriage of Anne of Brittany to Charles 
VIILE (1491). 

The University of Rennes counts M. 
Le Braz in its professorial staff. He is not 
only a docteur és lettres, he is also an Off- 
cier of the Legion of Honor, which means 
that all France has recognized his worth. 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


E names of the first Rhodes Scholars 

to be appointed for the United 
States during the past two years are 
now announced. Had it not been for the 
war, they would have gone to Oxford in 
1918 and1919. Those selected as of 1918 
willenter nextJanuary, and those selected 
as of 1919 will enter next October. 

The competition was keener than at 
any time during the fifteen years since 
the Scholarships began. Many candidates 
had seen military service and many 
had already studied at Oxford under the 
plan established by the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

After next year the regular yearly 
quota for this country will be thirty- 
two, the distribution among the States 
being so arranged that each State sends 
one man two years out of three. 

The Rhodes Scholarships were estab- 
lished in 1902 by the will of Cecil 
Rhodes, one of the empire builders of 
our time. Ile left most of his wealth to 
found three-year scholarships at Oxford 
valued at $1,500 a year each. Of these, 
those allotted to America had as reason 
for existence the founder’s desire to 
stimulate Anglo-American friendship ; 
as he said, “educational relations form 
the strongest tie.” 

Untii the present time the choice of 
candidates from each of our States has 
been vested in a committee consisting of 
the heads of the largest and most highly 
rated collegiate institution of the State. 
Henceforth the task of selecting the 
Rhodes Scholars is to be intrusted to 
a committee composed of ex-Rhodes 
Scholars here, of whom there are from 
three hundred to four hundred at 
present. 

The four qualifications for these 
scholarships have not been, we think, 
sufficiently appreciated. They are: (1) 
Scholastic attainment; (2) success in 
outdoor sports ; (3) the qualities of man- 
hood—truth, courage, devotion to duty, 
sympathy for and protection of the weak, 
kindliness, and unselfishness; (4) what- 
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ever qualities of leadership the candi- 
dates may have displayed. As Mr. 
Rhodes suggested, in judging the candi- 
date a basis of two hundred points is 
taken ; sixty points each are allowed to 
the first and third qualifications—that is 
to say, to scholarship and manhood ; and 
forty each to the second and fourth—that 
is to say, to physical fitness and the 
quality of leadership. 


RATIFY THE TREATY 
ORRESPONDENCE, _ conversa- 


tions, and consultation of the news- 

paper press convince us that if the 
voters of this country could be assembled 
in one huge auditorium for the purpose 
of holding a referendum on the Treaty 
of Peace and the League of Nations, a 
decided if not a very large majority would 
vote for immediate ratification, with 
simple, explanatory, but not destructive 
reservations. 

The people have come to this conclusion 
because they see that the delay, which has 
now, to some extent at least, degenerated 
into a personal and factional quarrel be- 
tween the President and certain of his 
antagonists in the Senate, is threatening 
the whole world, including the United 
States, with industrial, eeonomic, and 
social disaster. Neither the Congress of 
the United States, nor the Legislatures of 
South America, nor the Parliaments of 
Europe can properly deal with pressing 
and burning domestic problems because 
nobody knows what our international re- 
lations are going to be during the next 
five or ten years. Foreign exchange is in a 
chaotic condition, which means that the 
vast business of exchanging commodities 
throughout the world is abnormal and 
interrupted. Good judges of finance say 
that if this condition of économie and 
mercantile instability is not remedied we 
shall have, in spite of the present appear- 
ance of prosperity in this country, an 
industrial collapse that will make the 
previous panics of this generation “ look 
like thirty cents.” This is the purport of 
the non-partisan and non-political resolu- 
tion recently passed by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce urging immediate 
ratification. There can be no society of 
any kind without normal and stable in- 
dustry. Those who are reading Senator 
Beveridge’s masterly “ Life “of John 
Marshall ” will be reminded forcibly that 
the Constitution of the United States was 
written and ratified a century and a 
quarter ago primarily because of the in- 
tolerable economic situation in the origi- 
nal thirteen States which threatened to 
bring political chaos in its train. 

The executive and the legislative de- 
partments are in a sorry mess over the 
Treaty, but the people have reached a 
point where they are more interested in 
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getting out of the mess than they are in 
settling the question as to who is respon- 
sible for getting the country into it. Con- 
ciliation, compromise, mutual considera- 
tion, and reasonable action are what is 
needed. 

We regret that the President in the 
most recent statement issued from the 
White House last week appears to be 
still dwelling upon the partisan aspects of 
the controversy. That statement said : 

He [the President] has no compro- 
mise or concession of any kind in mind, 
but intends, so far as he is concerned, 
that the Republican leaders of the Sen- 
ate shall continue to bear the undivided 
nee for the fate of the Treaty 
and the present condition of the world 

in consequence of that fate. 


We submit that this is not the spirit 
in which the question must be dealt with. 
The President cannot rid himself of a 
grave responsibility by passing it along 
to others, no matter what their short- 
comings may be. It is as though the 
master of a torpedoed and sinking vessel 
should stand upon the bridge with folded 
arms and say that he intended that the 
women and children who persisted against 
his advice in keeping lights burning in 
their cabins should continue to bear the 
undivided responsibility for the fate of 
the vessel and the consequences of that 
fate. The President must do his part in 
saving the Treaty; the country expects it 
of him ; it is not too much to say that the 
country demands it of him. He may 
sincerely think that the Republicans are 
responsible for the shipwreck ; but if the 
ship goes down, the innocent Democrats 
will drown as well as the guilty Republi- 
cans. 

If the President, on the one hand, and 
Senator Lodge, on the other, the ac- 
knowledged leaders of the two contending 
forees in the treaty-making conflict, can 
forget their personal and political antag- 
onisms, at least temporarily, reasonable 
and successful action ean be obtained in 
a week’s time. 

If we could see the President, we should 
venture to tell him the following story 
of an actual experience: Some years ago 
a member of the staff of The Outlook 
was driving over a New York State road 
which was in a shocking condition of dis- 
repair He found a contractor with a 
gang of men trying to mend the road 
with a hopelessly inadequate supply of 
broken stone. When asked why he did 
not use more material, the contractor 
replied that he had just put the same 
question to the Highway Commission in 
Albany over the long-distance telephone, 
and an official of high authority had 
replied: “You Republicans _ built 
that road, now you Republicans 
can ride over it!” apparently totally un- 
conscious of the fact that the holes and 
ruts in the road jounced the Democrats 
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who used it quite as uncomfortably as the 
Republicans. Having told the story, we 
should’ leave the President to make his 
own application. 


MEXICO 


T is pretty difficult to discuss or even 
| to think about the Moxican situation 

dispassionately. But it is certainly the 
duty of every reasonable and right-minded 
American to control the natural impulses 
of irritation and indignation that spring 
from specific cases of Mexico’s tactlessness 
or injustice, like the Jenkins case, for 
instance, and to consider the general prin- 
ciples which ought to guide the relations 
of the United States and Mexico. 

There are grounds for antagonism on 
both sides. We doubt if the Mexican 
people or Government have recovered 
from the resentment created by our forci- 
ble capture of Vera Cruz. The fact that, 
after taking the city and killing some 
inhabitants, we retired more or less grace- 
fully, does not relieve the situation. As a 
matter of fact, brushing aside all techni. 
calities, we made war on Mexico on that 
oceasion, and the war came to an end 
because we got tired of it and were big 
enough and strong enough to abandon it 
without thinking of the consequences. 
Mexico abandoned the war because she 
was too weak to prosecute it. A big man 
takes up a little man by the coat coilar, 
shakes him, drops him, and passes on. 
However indifferent the big man may be 
to the episode, the little man is not likely 
to be amiable or go out of his way to cul- 
tivate friendly relations with the big man 
for some time thereafter. 

This is the psychology of Mexico’s atti- 
tude toward the United States. The bald 
fact is that President Carranza does not 
like the Government or the people of the 
United States, and it is inevitable that he 
and his associates should show that dislike 
on every occasion when the two Govern- 
ments come into controversial contact. 
Nor can it be said that American newspa- 
pers or public men are on the whole doing 
much to assuage this dislike. A typical 
American attitude is that the little man 
deserved the shaking and if he does not 
mind his p’s and q’s he will get another 
and probably a harder one. This is what 
lies back of the Jenkins case and also 
back of the oil controversy. 

Extraordinarily rich and valuable oil- 
bearing lands have comparatively recently 
been discovered in Mexico. They have 
been almost wholly developed into pro 
ducing properties by American and Brit- 
ish energy and capital. The fact that the 
Mexicans had neither the money nor the 
skill to develop these lands themselves 1s 
perhaps only an additional reason why 
they look upon the British and American 
oil enterprises with jealous eyes. At all 
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events, the difficulties which they are 
throwing in the way of oil production by 
foreign interests in Mexico are exasper- 
ating, and it is alleged threaten to inter- 
rupt and perhaps destroy the productive 

efficiency of the American and British 
oil companies, Fuel oil has rapidly grown 
to be an essential factor in modern indus- 
trial and social life. If the production of 
Mexican oil is hampered or interrupted, 
the consequences will be as grave as those 
following the coal strike, perhaps graver. 
What can be done about it? 

It is a fundamental principle in our 
American conception of justice that pri- 
yate property cannot be taken for public 
use without compensation. If Mexico is 
taking the private property of her own 
citizens for public use without compensa- 
tion, her citizens havea just claim against 
the Government; but it is not our busi- 
ness to enforee that claim. If the Mexi- 
can Government is taking the property 
of American citizens without compensa- 
tion, that gives American citizens, and 
therefore the American Government, a 
just claim against Mexico. But this is a 
claim for damages, and might be settled 
by the payment of money. Any claim 
for damages that might be settled by the 
payment of money is a proper subject for 
arbitration, not primarily for war. The 
claim of America against Mexico 1s cer- 
tainly no greater in the case of oil than 
the claim of America against England 
in the case of the Alabama. We ought to 
go to war if necessary to protect the dives 
ond liberties of American citizens, but 
in the protection of their property war 
should be the very last resort. The world 
was saved an enormous loss in lives and 
property when the United States and 
England agreed to settle the Alabama 
claims by arbitration instead of by war. 

No reasonable opinion can be formed 
by the people of the United States and 
no just course of action adopted by the 
Government of the United States with- 
out a clear knowledge of the facts. For 
this reason we urge: 

First, that at once a small commission, 
like the commission in the coal strike of 
1902, be sent to Mexico by either the 
President or the Congress to investigate 
the situation and give the people of ‘this 
country a calm, simple, and non-technical 
statement of the facts. 

Second, that a real and functioning 
League of Nations be set in operation as 
soon as possible and that the United 
States lay its controversy with Mexico 
before that League, at least for public 
discussion. Intervention by an interna- 
tional body in which South American 
ag would be represented would be 

* from many of the complications, 
prejudices, and fears which action by the 


Jnited States alone would inevitably 
proy oke. 


THE OUTLOOK 
A POET’S BIRTHDAY 


OME fifteen years ago an unknown 
poet published a little volume 
through the house of “Richard G. 

Badger, of Boston. It won no wide circle 
of readers, but it did win a few discrim- 
inating and distinguished friends. 

One of these friends promptly sat 
down and wrote a two-page review of 
this volume for The Outlook, from which 
we quote the following: 


(A It is rather curious that Mr. Robin- 
‘ son’s volume should not have attracted 
‘more attention. There is an undoubted 
TMuch of genius in the poems collected 
' in this volume, and a curious simplici ity 
and good faith, all of which qualities 
differentiate them sharply from ordinary 
collections of the kind. There is in 
them just a little of the light that never 
was on land or sea, and in such licht 
the objects described often have nebu- 


sary in order to enjoy a poem that one 

_ should be able to translate it into terms 
of mathematical accuracy. Indeed, those 
who admire the coloring of ‘Turner, those 
who like to read how—and to wonder 
why—-Childe Roland to the Dark ‘Tower 
caine, do not wish always to have the 
ideas presented to them with cold, hard, , 
definite outlines; and to a man w ith 
the poetic temperament it is inevitable 
that fi fe should often appear clothed with 
a certain sad mysticism. In the present 
volume I am not sure that I understand 
“Luke Havergal;” but I am entirely 
sure that I like it. 


lous outlines ; ; but it is not always neces- { 


The poet, as will be perceived, was 

Edwin Arlineton Robinson, the reviewer 
> 

was no less a person than Theodore 


Roosevelt, President of the United 
States. Having nothing to do but gov- 


ern the United States, of course he had 
plenty of time to search out the writings 
of unknown poets and give them a push 
towards success. The incident indeed 
affords a striking example of his omniv- 
orous interest and of his discriminating 
judgment of things literary. But Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s interest in his discovery 
did not stop with The Outlook review. 
He later found a place for Mr. Robinson 
in the Customs Service of the United 
States, a deed which President Roosevelt 
delighted in out of all due proportion to 
its beneficial effect upon the Customs 
Service of the United States. 

In his Outlook review of “The Chil- 
dren of the Night” Mr. Roosevelt put 
his finger on one of the reasons why 
Mr. Robinson’s reputation has been of 
slow growth. For the average reader 
his work is not easy to understand. In- 
deed, there are many passages in his 
poems which even the initiate finds it 
difficult to explain. But those who have 
followed the development of his genius 
know that he seems cryptic not because 
his thought is muddy, but because he 
is intensely compact. His thought and 
rhythm are so much one and the same 
that the significance of his lines can fre- 
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quently be caught only by ears tuned to 
the faintest overtones of sense and sound. 
There is much in his works which ean be 
understood, but which is difficult to ex- 
plain, a quality which his verse shares 
with most of the deeper things of life. 

With all his subtlety, Mr. Robinsow 
has been a pioneer in the movement to 
break away from those worn-out symbols 
of expression which have lost the power 
to transmit thought and emotion to the 
modern mind. And he has broken away 
from all that was lifeless in the old while 
still holding fast to those enduring prin- 
ciples without which poetry becomes like 
“ sweet bells jangled out of tune.” 

Mr. Robinson’s influence has been 
much wider than the constantly growing 
circle of his readers. He has influenced 
to avery great extent the content and 
form of modern American poetry. It is 
to be regretted that most of those who 
have felt the stimulating influence of his 
manner and the liberality of his toler- 
ance have caught sucha small share of 
his understanding of the real spirit of his 
art. 

Even the best of his followers have done 
little more than unearth good raw mate- 
rial out of which Mr. Robinson might 
have made fine poetry. It happens that 
those who have, unconsciously or not, 
imitated his habit of thought have largely 
chosen for their medium either free verse 
or blank verse almost devoid of rhythm. 
They have abandoned the advantage 
that comes from the use of his charac- 
teristic verse forms in an attempt at 
bull-headed directness. They might have 
learned from Mr. Robinson that a writer 
is never so direct as when he is hinting a 
half-expressed thought, and never so in- 
direct as when he is apparently laying 
out a character in black and white. 

The influence of Mr. Robinson is more 
widely acknowledged to-day than at any 
time in the past decade, and his place 
among contemporary poets seems surer 
to-day than at any time since the publi- 
cation of “ The Children of the Night,” 
which, after all, is a gratifying indication 
that work of the first order will find its 
way to the front, no matter how devoid it 
may be of the superficial advantage of 
popular appeal. 

We are moved to this comment by the 
news that Mr. Robinson celebrates his 
fiftieth birthday on the twenty-second of 
this December. During the fifteen years 
since the publication of “ The Children 
of the Night ” he has received no applause 
which has not been deserved, nor pub- 
lished a single line which was not 
wrought with a devotion comparable to 
the devotion of those who builded in stone 
the faith and hopes of the Middle Ages. 
We are glad to be able to present to our 
readers on another page a recent and 
characteristic poem from his pen. 








STRIKES WE HAVE SURVIVED 


HOW AMERICA HAS BEEN GRADUALLY OUTGROWING VIOLENCE AND 


REVOLUTIONISM IN 


prehensive because there are so 
many strikes may take comfort from 
the fact that there have been industrial 
disturbances before in the history of the 
country and the country has survived. In 
an article in the New York “ Times” Al- 
fred B. Williams tells the story of some of 
these strikes and revolutionary attempts 
from 1741, when the bakers struck in 
New York, on through parts of three cen- 
turies—the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth. He states two conclusions which 
he has reached from an examination of the 
records. These are: 
First—The disease we now call 
‘“‘ Bolshevism,” with the theories and 
purposes it represents, is less virulent 
and formidable than it was fifty years 
ago. 

"Eened—The tendency to violence, 
disorder, and rebellion against consti- 
tuted authority is weaker than it was 
fifty years ago, or twenty-five years ago. 
New York Harbor has just been through 

a longshoremen’s strike. There was a sim- 
ilar strike in 1805. The sailors from the 
ships in the port wanted more wages. 
. They paraded the streets, persuadea 
citizens to join in their marches, and mal- 


Prrsers who are troubled and ap- 


treated those who hesitated or refused. * 


They tied up the shipping and beat such 
men as they suspected of intending to 
seek their abandoned jobs. The disor- 
ders continued until the constables awoke 
to the situation, dispersed a parade, and 
arrested some of the more riotous, who 
were punished with prison terms.” 


American Strikes in the Eighteenth 
Century 


There had been strikes before this. 
The shoemakers, for instance, were on 
strike in 1796, 1798-9, and 1805. 
“ Thirty-five years before the United 
Staies was born the colonists were seeing, 
feeling, ard weathering strikes. They oc- 
eurred when the majority of the popula- 
tion was foreign-born, or but one genera- 
tion from foreign birth, and continued 
after the preponderance passed to natives 
of native ancestry, and before the great 
streams of immigration began to flow in.” 


Early Strikes aud Revolutionists 


Preceding, during, and following the 
war of 1812 there was industrial peace. 
“ But the year 1821 was fearful. New 
Y ork was full of the idle and pauperized.” 
This was due to the economic conditions 
resulting from extravagant buying. That 
sounds familiar in these days of high 
prices and, on the part of certain elements 
in our population, indulgence in luxuries. 
But within two years there came an 
astonishing recovery. “* Men who in 1821 
could not find a day’s work, in 1823 had 
more than they could do, and promptly 
struck for more pay.” From 1822 to 
1834 there were innumerable strikes. Of 
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these 305 were for the ten-hour day. 
When the boom, the currency expansion, 
and the strike epidemic ended, the panic 
of 1837 developed the “ largest percent- 
age of bankrupts to population in all the 
history of commerce.” In 1865, fifty-four 
years ago, there was introduced “the 


. . . . . is 
“doctrine of international association o: - 


workingmen for class dominance, witl, 
its invariable associates,- anarchy ané 
atheism. . . . The first prominent expo- 
nent of this theory in America was W. 
H. Silvis, President of the National 
Workingman’s Union. The general prin- 
ciple he announced was ‘common owner- 
ship of all lands and instruments of 
“Yabor.’” This organization was a forerun- 
‘ner of the Bolsheviki and the I. W. W. in 
virtually proclaiming “ one big union.” It 
blaimed 600,000 members. Even if these 
figures are reduced by a half, “ we meet 
with a cheerfully surprising fact.” Since 
1870 the population of the United States 
“1as trebled, and yet it isestimated (accord- 
éng to a statement by a Senator) that the 
total number of Bolsheviki and the I. W. 
W. now in this country is 250,000. This 
-means that revolutionary and incendiary 
sentiment has not only lost in direct 
maumbers but even far more heavily in 
proportion to population—and this in 
spite of the tremendous influx of foreign- 
ers. If these figures are not wildly wrong, 
the anarchists who fifty years ago were 
eight-tenths of one per cent of the popu- 
lation are now less than one-half of one 
per cent. 

Mr. Williams refers to the Knights of 
Labor, with their “ mysterious cabalistic 
signs chalked on sidewalks,” which caused 
“heart palpitation and spine quivering 
among local politicians.” Though it was 
not necessarily Socialistic, this organiza- 
tion was more radical than the present 
form of labor organization—the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


The Law of Strike Recurrence 


“It seems to be the history of general 
labor troubles in this country,” says Mr. 
Williams, “that they have attended cer- 
tain financial and business conditions 
almost as consistently as commerce obeys 
the law of supply and demand.” And 
Mr. Williams specifies as follows : 

Twice, at widely separated intervals, 
when balances of trade have been heav- 
ily against us, always when sharp re- 
striction of the currency followed infla- 
tion, causing quick drops in prices, or 
inflation has rapidly swollen prices, 
strikes have sprung up fast as mush- 
rooms in a meadow in a warm, dam 
spring night. There is no clear recorc 
of strikes in the forty years from 1840 


to 1880 because nobody was “— * 
with the duty of listing them. The 
American Federation of Labor was or- 


ganized in 1881, and thereafter received 
its "regular official reports. Between that 
year and 1899 the strikes reported num- 
bered 22,793, involving 117,509 estab- 
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lishments and 6,000,000 employees. The 
average duration was 23.8 days, and 
New York had 25 per cent of the whole 
number. Of the trades involved, 191, 
y cent were in the building trades, 
14% in coal and coke works, 9 pei 
cent in the metal industries. The iiher 
organizations asserted that they ordered 
65.46 of all the strikes and 52.86 of 
those they ordered were won, and that 
of strikes not ordered or backed by the 
organizations but 9.05 per cent were 
successful. 


Between 1880 and 1890, which was the 
first decade of the American Federation 


- of Labor, and also the decade showing the 


most stupendous rush of immigration we 
have seen, ‘more than six million came 
in, most from eastern Europe, two-thirds 
from Russia, Italy, Poland, and Austria- 


-Hangary.” 


Five Big Strikes 


Mr. Williams selects “ the five historic 
outstanding strikes” in America as fol- 
lows: 

Railroad strike, 1877. 
Telegraph operators, 1883. 
Southwestern railroads, 1885. 
Homestead steel workers, 1892. 
Chicago, railroad, 1894. 


Of these the railway strike of 1877 was 
“the first great general labor upheaval 
the country had known.” It required 
the use of United States Regulars for 
riot duty, for the first time since the New 
York draft riots, “ caused general panic. 
and threw more than a dozen States into 
uproar.” It began as a strike against a ten 
per cent reduction of wages. It“ spread like 
wildfire, first along the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania lines, then westward 
over all their connections.” Maryland's 
total militia force of seven hundred and 
twenty-five men, together with the Balti- 
more police, attempting to check the riot- 
ing, were “ swallowed up and overrun by 
furious mobs.” Order was not established 
until the arrival of the Regulars, who 
“conquered a peace with bayonets and 
rifle butts.” There was trouble in New 
York, Reading, Pennsylvania, and in New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, and Texas, in addition to 
tragedies at Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
What happened at Pittsburgh Mr. Will- 
iams calls * bloody work.” ‘The city went 
wild because of the presence of what the 
people considered the “ invaders,” that is, 
the militia from Philadelphia. “ On July 
22 everybody was burning, destroying. 
plundering railway property. 

“On the morning of the 23d the city 
sobered up. Substantial citizens got to- 
gether, organized vigilance committees 
with amazing celerity, and secured the vo- 
operation of the local authorities. Armed 
first with baseball bats and later with fire- 
arms, they stopped looting, scattered and 
chased every appearance of a mob, and 
established normal conditions within 
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three days.” In Chicago there was fight- 
ing, “ savage but brief.” 

In 1883 the telegraphers’ strike was 
accompanied with little disorder, but busi- 
ness was tied up for two weeks. Though 
public sympathy was with the strikers, 
the strike was lost for lack of organiza- 
tion and because of an ample supply of 
available operators. 

In 1885 the strike on the Southwestern 
railways was caused by the Knights of 
Labor. Under the leadership of Martin 
Irons, who constituted himself a court of 
appeals on discharges and appointments, 
they attempted to interfere with the in- 
ternal management of the railways; The 
clash came with General Manager Hoxie. 
From March 1 to 24 “ the stagnation was 
complete.” During the first two' weeks 
the “ boycott of the road was so complete 
that leading citizens fcared to visit the 
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office of any executive because spies were 
lurking to take note of every visitor and 
report him for punishment.” There fol- 
lowed a revulsion, and with it came the 
end of the Knights of Labor as a power. 

The Homestead strike of 1892 has 
occasionally been called “ the Homestead 
Massacre.” The steel company had bar- 
ricaded its works, and had loaded barges 
with five hundred Pinkerton detectives 
and towed them down the Monongahela 
River. The strikers tore down the barri- 
cades and ordered the detectives away 
and then began a fight. The barges were 
abandoned by the boats towing them and 
the detectives were left helpless, The 
strikers “intrenched themselves behind 
piles of steel plates and fired at_the men 
on the barges, showing most savage and 
relentless ‘purpose to kill them all,” but 
were baffled by their own lack of skill 
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and by the lay of the land. The strike 
lasted from July to November. It was 
a “miserable ending of a much-her- 
alded plan of profit-sharing.” Labor 
unions everywhere took up the strikers’ 
cause, but in November the strikers sur- 
rendered. Because of deeds of which they 
were convicted several men were put into 
prison. 

Among the strikes that might have 
been as serious as any was one that never 
happened. This was the one which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt prevented in the anthracite 
region in 1902. It was settled because 
“* President Roosevelt interposed strongly, 
sternly, and promptly.” 

In the light of this review of labor 
troubles in America, the present industrial 
unrest supplies evidence that with the 
growth of democracy in industry there 
has been also progress in self-restraint. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN SEES “ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 


IN LONDON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


history to know whether there may 

have been sporadic attempts now and 
again to portray Abraham Lincoln as the 
central figure of a play; but it is certain 
that nothing notable had been attained in 
this direction until John Drinkwater, the 
Englishman, attempted it and succeeded 
beyond any one’s expectations, even per- 
haps beyond his own secret aspirations. 

All good Americans lately returned 
from London have seen Drinkwater’s 
“ Abraham Lincoln ” at a suburban play- 
house, and however good Americans they 
were when they went into the theater, 
they were better ones when they came 
out ; or at least I was. 

To go to Hammersmith, where this 
literary and dramatic feast was spread, is 
a feat of skill and strength. I have in 
my time traveled to Brooklyn to see Sir 
Henry Irving and Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson ; but this journey, even at the 
“rush hour,” fades into insignificance 
compared with a trip to Hammersmith, 
yet I did not dream of evading or neg- 
lecting it. I awoke at my hotel in May- 
fair on a certain October morning know- 
ing that the day was heavy with fate: 
that I must lunch betimes, go without tea, 
and dine early in order to be in Abra- 
ham’s bosom by eight o’clock, and there 
I had determined to be on the striking of 
the clock. 

My companion and I decided to go by 
lus, the better to view the landscape, for 
| had been only twenty-five successive 
seasons in London and was not acquainted 
with Hammersmith and the precincts that 
lead to it. The omnibuses were crowded 
with “ nice” le sitting and standing, 
and, dia eould not determine, 
judging by externals (that is, by clothes, 
and, alas! occasionally by speech), 
whether any of my country men and 


| i not wise enough in theatrical 


women were among the passengers, I 
knew only that the recurrence of Lin- 
coln’s name murmured here and_ there 
gave me a thrill of unexpectedness and a 
secret sense of National pride. 

The house was full. It had always been 
full for weeks and weeks before my visit, 
and the end is not yet. So far as 1 could 
judge from seeing two performances— 
one from the orchestra stalls and one from 
the baleony—comparatively few Ameri- 
cans were in the theater, but then there 
are comparatively few in London, and 
some of them may be too old or feeble to 
go to Hammersmith, while some of them 
have no time for anything but “ revues,” 
although they are not so greedy in this 
respect as their fellow-Londoners. 

At this juncture I must say to those 
who are merely reading the book of the 
play that they cannot altogether under- 
stand its effect upon a company of 
people who are seeing it and living in it, 
moment by moment, with the actors 
themselves. 

Any one familiar with Mr, Drink- 
water's poetry—his rare vocabulary, his 
sense of rhythm, his gift of imagery— 
knows that if he wished to write a purely 
fanciful or poetic drama he has the talent 
and the power. Yet, save the lines of 
verse spoken before each act by a chroni- 
cler, who, as it were, sets the stage and 
creates the mood for the audience, the 
drama is simple enough for a child to 
read. It has, in fact, the simplicity of Lin- 
coln. Do not, therefore, search the text 
for rhetoric, but for the vision of charac- 
ter, and, finally, go and see the play in 
New York when it is ready for produe- 
tion, for Mr. Drinkwater is a dramatist 
as well as a poet. 

The acting was very fine in London. 


(I suppose Hammersmith is in Londorr!) - 


I was a little troubled at first by the 


accent of the princi layers, but if an 
American ie play Mr. 
Drinkwater’s “ Oliver Cromwell” Eng- 
lish crities would doubtless rebel. I did 
not miss (Heaven knows!) the various 
methods of speech that might have been 
heard in Springfield, Illinois, or Wash- 
ington, D. C., in anti-slavery times, but 
I suppose that my ear resented any local 
accent, just as it would had I been listen- 
ing to Shakespeare. Mr, Drinkwater 
himself, by the way, reads his own verse 
with exquisite skill and a distinction and 
tonal beauty very rarely found. His is 
not Oxford nor Cambridge nor Trinity 
College English, but the English that 
needs no label, being simple, pure, clear, 
and undefiled. We have it in America, 
too, perhaps not very widely distributed, 
but this fact has to be proved to the other 
nations of the earth. However, I soon ac- 
commodated myself to the slightly non- 
American speech of the clever Birming- 
ham players, though some of the members 
of Lincoln’s Cabinet did allude to his 
Secretary of State as “ S’ward,” and a 
few of Lincoln’s own neighbors made the 
last syllable of “* Abraham” rhyme with 
“palm” and “balm.” I did not indeed 
care what anybody called anybody else 
after a little, for [ was wholly hypnotized 
by the play. 

There is a moment when Lincoln is 
left alone in the sitting-room at Spring- 
field, Illinois, while Susan, the maid, 
has gone to usher in the delegates from 
the Republican Convention at Chicago, 
who are to announce their choice of him 
as candidate for the Presidency. There 
is a map of the United States on the rear 
wall of the room, and Lincoln walks 
slowly up to it and stands before it 
silently for a half-minute, his back to the 
audience. You can shear a pin drop*in 
the theater, for the magic is working. I 
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is stage business, you may say, but there 
is theatrical stage business and there is 
another sort. In this ease Lincoln’s body 


might almost be transparent. We can 


actually read his thought and feel his 
heart beat. It is as if he were offering 
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himself as a sacrifice. He is looking’at 
the colossal stretch of country—East and 
West, North and South—over whose des- 
tinies he may liave to stand guard. The 
map is the symbol of his country. The 
States, trembling under the weight of 
great issues, are on the verge of civil 
war; and he is wondering if any human 
being can face the difficulties, solve the 
problems, and preserve the Union; one 
country, one government; safe, free, in- 
divisible. 

I would not for a good deal miss the 
thrill that came to me when Abraham 
Lincoln stocd gazing at the map of his 
country, and mine! Ascribe part of the 
thrill, if you choose, to the art of the 
player, but I know that when “ big mo- 
ments” come in the theater it is when 
the audience is unconsciously living, 
breathing, thinking, and feeling with the 
playwright. These dramatic silences made 
vocal by the imaginations of the on- 
lookers, each man and woman filling them 
according to his or her ability, are among 
the rarest and most precious things in 
the theater. The audience often molds 
the play, but the play, if it has any real 
power, ought to mold the audience. In 
John Drinkwater’s own words : 


When the high 
heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 
And worship greatness passing by, 
Ourselves are great. 


Kate DoveLtas WiGernN. 


KANSAS’S VOLUNTEER COAL-DIGGING ARMY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


UD, sleet, snow, blizzardy winds, 

and twenty-degree temperature 

made southeastern Kansas a most 
unattractive spot the first two weeks of 
December. But in that section is coal, and 
the people of the prairies had come nearly 
to the end of their fuel supply. The miners 
refused to work; they refused even to 
supply a hospital where children were 
shivering. 

Governor Henry J. Allen, with a fine 
appreciation of the spirit of Kansas 
youth, called for volunteers to mine the 
coal. “It will be a hard job,” he an- 
nounced; “it is no job for any man who 
is not willing to work.” In three days 
over five thousand young men had offered 
their services. At first he took twelve 
hundred, and with them sent a thousand 
members of the State Guards. He 
ordered army equipment left over from 
war times, and announced to the miners 
that the first interference with the 
workers would mean trouble. 

It was a strangely assorted company 
that delved into the unaccustomed labor. 
Probably not one had ever mriined a 
pound of coal. The college football 
teams were on hand: with them were 
hundreds of college boys, brimful of 
enthusiasm and grit. Physicians left 
their practice, clerks went from stores. 


A colonel in war times put on overalls 
and packed a shovel. Wealthy youths 
from the cities grappled with scrapers 
and picks. The miners had damaged the 
steam shovels and stolen the dynamite, 
tracks had been torn up and_ bridges 
burned, in an attempt to make the task 
impossible. The mine leaders denounced 
the volunteers as “ scabs ”—but they did 
it from a safe distance and through the 
papers. 

The Governor went along. He took his 
clerks and stenographers and files from 
the State House to a hotel in Pittsburg, 
a town of ten thousand, the seat of the 
mining region. it became the Capitol 
temporarily. The town did not warm up 
to the proceeding. “ Only two men have 
called on me in two weeks,” said the 
Governor, “and I had to send for them.” 
In a thoroughly unionized community 
they were afraid to take sides. Besides, 
they were busy. The streets were thronged 
with miners, soldiers, visitors. The min- 
ers were well dressed; silk shirts were 
common. They filled the picture shows 
and worked the soft-drink parlors over- 
time. It wastheir vacation. At first the 
men were openly incredulous. Those green 
hands mine coal ? Then they grew serious 
at what they saw. 

Nore could fail to be inspired by the 


happenings of those first days. Like war- 
riors, the hundreds of young men marched 
into the mines, imbued by a patriotic 
impulse to help save the people at home 
from suffering. “ You may eall them 
scabs,” declared the Governor, “ but I 
and the people of the Nation call them 
patriots.” One bitter day, when under 
ordinary conditions no miner would have 
worked, the University of Kansas boys 
remained in their tents. Arrived a com- 
rade who announcea, “ The Agricultural 
College boys have started.” ‘“ They can’t 
beat us!” was the ery, and out they hur- 
ried to the pits, through mud ankle deep 
and a pouring rain, and worked until dark. 

These mines are known as “ strip-pits.” 
Veins of coal lie close to the surface, cov- 
ered by three to twenty feet of soil. The 
strata are three to twelve miles from 
Pittsburg, remote from any towns. The 
earth is removed, and then the men go 
into the pits and, breaking up the coal 
strata with dynamite, shovel it into cars. 
To see two hundred youths and older men 
working with nervous, eager tension was 
a picture of America’s power when once 
it is aroused. They sang, laughed, and 
shoveled. The first week they loaded sixty 
vars and sent them on their helpful way. 
They knew no union hours ; it was from 
sunup to sundown. No Saturday _half- 
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loliday, nor any Sunday either. The 
first Sunday saw the largest production 
of the week. At night they had no warm 
room and bath; they slept in army tents 
and washed in a basin. They went out 
from home and college white ; they turned 
as black as the coal they were handling. 

With it all was cheer and good nature. 
“ Send us some mules—English-speaking 
mules,” was one message sent to a supply 
depot. “ These mules don’t seem to un- 
derstand our language.” 

Back of the workers was the State’s 
sympathy. The technical possession of 
the mines was obtained by the granting 
of an application for a receivership for 
the mines by the Supreme Court. The 
Governor appointed three receivers—one 
for the operators, one for the miners, and 
one for the public. The miner and op- 
erator refused to serve, and he named 
others. The receivers took possession of 
oftices, records, buildings, and equipment. 
No attempt was made to operate the un- 
derground mines—it was too dangerous. 
To finance the operation receivers’ cer- 
tifieates were issued in $5,000 denomina- 
tions. The banks of all parts of the State 
wired, “ Draw on us for the money and 
send the certificate when you are ready. 
The people of our county are with you.” 
A special session of the Legislature has 
been called for early in the new year to 
appropriate funds for the Guards and the 
other expenses. 

The most important effect, however, is 
not in the mere mining of coal, important 
as that is. The action of the Governor 
and the response of the volunteers erys- 
tallized public sentiment in conviction 
that the people are supreme. The fear at- 


tending the first announcement of a coal . 


strike—especially serious in a prairie 
State sparsely wooded—vanished. It was 
realized that the people can do things for 
themselves if they will. 

On the train going into Pittsburg 
was a group of young men who were 
headed for the mines. “I have given up 
my business, shut the door of my Taw 
office,” said one, “ that I may give ser- 
vice to the people and prevent suffering. 
Yet here are ten thousand miners quitting 
work regardless of the suffering it may 
entail. For me, I have lost my respect 
for the labor union that will thus take 
advantage of the public at the beginning 
of winter.” And this sentiment is often 
expressed. The labor union has lost pub- 
lie sympathy, which had to some extent 
been with it. Every volunteer worker 
will go home to spread the doctrine of 
the publie’s right, and it will have its 
effect in State affairs. One result already 
is a proposal to adopt at the coming 
special session of the Legisiature laws 
stringently regulating industrial organi- 
zations, probably including a requirement 
that State charters must be taken out and 
unions must come under State control. 

The agricultural States have for the 
most part known little of union labor. 
The farmer has been exempt from col- 
lective wage demands until this season, 
when harvest hands forced him to pay as 
high as ten dollars a day for labor. He 
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bitterly resented it, but was helpless. 
This was the first time when the effect of 
an iron-ruled organization really came 
home, and the very faet that the State 
was brave enough to meet the condition 
and that there were men a-plenty to take 
up the task and furnish the brawn for its 
solution awoke pride in Young America. 
That the work could go on throughout 
the entire winter, if necessary, was unques- 
tioned; it was no holiday exploit, but 
sober earnest. 

What will be the effect on the mining 
population remains to be seen. The 
greater portion of them are foreigners. 
They have managed their affairs about 
as they pleased for years. Socialism has 
thrived in the mining camps. It is likely 
that there will grow out of the experi- 
ment a movement to make this section of 
the State rise to the level of other more 
advanced portions of the commonwealth. 
When the Governor addressed a meeting 
of miners preceding his ordering in of 
the volunteers, the miners’ wives wept at 
the picture he drew of the needs of the 
people, but there was no response from 
the men. They live under the control of 
their union heads, and the word of Alex- 
ander Hlowatt, who speaks for the Kansas- 
Missouri field, is greater than that of the 
Governor or the public. It may be that 
we shall see out of the crisis and its solu- 
tion a larger view of the relation of labor 
to the public welfare. 

At the same time the workers will 
earry back to their homes a better under- 
standing of the hardships of the miner 
and a fuller comprehension of the condi- 
tions under which they must toil. Proba- 
bly it would be impossible to maintain 
the high-pressure days of the volunteers, 
doing twice the work of the ordinary 
miner despite the unfamiliarity with the 
task. But the undertaking has shown 
what can be accomplished when there is 
determination behind the shovel. 
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Kansas, with its exuberance and spirit, 
always admires the man who does things, 
and Governor Allen has won the hearts 
of his constituents more sincerely by his 
action in this matter than he could have 
done by a full term in his office. Likewise 
he has received plaudits from all parts of 
the country for being the one Governor 
who first met the crisis with positive ac- 
complishment. To be sure not all States 
had strip mines—Kansas and Missouri 
have almost a monopoly, and Missouri 
came into the game after Kansas had 
demonstrated what could be done. 

Prominent among the volunteers were 
hundreds of ex-service men, carrying the 
principles of the American Legion into 
the need of the hour. It is indicative of 
the public-spiritedness we may expect to 
find in our returned soldiers whenever the 
call shall come. They entered on this task 
with the same steadiness that took them 
into the Argonne and St. Mihiel. They 
looked upon it as a duty and accepted its 
hardships with the philosophy of loyal 
Americanism. 

“TI know this,” said one of the soldier 
boys, garbed in muddy unionalls and with 
face sooty with coal dust, “that wher 
there is something to be done in this coun- 
try there are the men to do it. If others 
won't do it for us, we can go out and do 
it ourselves.” 

To Kansas at least, and doubtless to a 
wider field, the work of the twelve hun- 
dred volunteer coal-diggers has pointed 
the way toward a solution of some vexing 
problems. They banished the spirit of 
impotence and awoke to the ability that 
exists everywhere to do things for our- 
selves if need arises. The lesson will not 
be lost on Kansas. Its legislation and its 
solution of industrial problems will be m- 
fluenced materially by the cheering story 
of the young men who, in the mua and 
sleet and freezing winds, fought to a 
finish the threat of a fuel famine. 
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FROM AIRPLANES TO WHEELBARROWS 
THE BIG INDUSTRY BUILT DURING THE WAR ALREADY DISAPPEARING 


turers met on the street in New 
York. 

“ What are you doing at your plant ?” 
asked one. 

“ Liquidating to get our capital into 
some other business,” was the reply. 
“ What are you doing ?” 

“ Well, I know you'll laugh when I 
tell you—we’re making toys !” 

When the war ended, we had more than 
twenty aircraft companies in operation, 
some doing business on a large scale, with 
factories in different sections of the coun- 
try. and others comparatively small, yet 
just as valuable for their contributions 
toward the development of aircraft. Some 
of these companies have closed down their 
factories. Others are working with a very 
small force of people, trying to keepalive 
until the commercial demand for aireraft 
develops. Still others are converting their 
plants for the manufacture of various 
products—one factory is making baby car- 
riages, another turning out washboards, 
and a third building wheelbarrows ! 

There are different opinions as to what 
is hampering the aircraft industry. 

The Administration lost no time in 
canceling contracts. On Armistice Day 
the writer was in a large Detroit automo- 
bile plant which had been working on the 
basis of one hundred per cent war pro- 
duction, chiefly aircraft and aircraft en- 
gines. Even while the sirens were blow- 
ing joyously there came an inquiry from 
Washington, “ What will it mean to your 
business if all your war contracts are 
canceled?” And the question was equiv- 
alent to notice of cancellation, which fol- 
lowed shortly after. Viewed as immediate 
dollar economy, the cancellations make an 
impressive showing—they saved a billion 
dollars. But viewed as the scrapping of 
industrial values that might have been 
safeguarded by a little intelligent addi- 
tional expenditure, they look decidedly 
different. 

Congress is also blamed for delay in 
laying down a definite air policy for the 
Army and Navy. Both of the big polit- 
ical parties have factions that are pro-air 
and anti-air. The Navy wishes to develop 
marine flying independently. The Army 
is charged with jealousy and fear on the 
part of the infantry, artillery, and cav- 
alry branches, who cre said to see in the 
air service a new branch which may ulti- 
mately abolish them all. Itis difficult to 
forecast the future of artillery, infantry, 
or cavalry if the next great war is to be 
fought with airplanes loaded with ex- 
plosives, automatically directed to targets 
hundreds of miles away—a definite Amer- 
ican aircraft development during the war. 

Then there are factions supporting a 
separate air service for the Army and 
Navy, with a Secretary of the Air in the 
Cabinet, and it is charged that these fac- 
tions are starving both the Army and 
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Navy air services through niggardly ap- 
propriations to force the adoption of their 
plan. 

An aircraft factory is a thoroughly 
‘high-class enterprise. Its materials and 
machinery must be of the finest, and like- 
wise the brains employed in invention, 
designing, and supervision, and the skill 
of its mechanics. In the personnel of an 
aircraft factory there is no place for un- 
skilled labor. An airplane defective in 
the slightest part is defective in operation, 
and from the drafting room to the flying 
field requires the highest skill, at high 
wages, 

To divert such a plant to the making 
of wheelbarrows is equivalent to hitching 
a fine race horse toa coal wagon. As a 
matter of fact, the real aircraft workers 
go out to find other jobs, while less skill- 

ul and lower-wage employees come in to 
buikd the wheel barrows and washboards. 

During the twelve months before the 
adoption of our big aircraft programme, 
in ie, 1917, our little aircraft industry 
manufactured fewer than 800 airplanes, 
chiefly for European governments. A 
90 before, when troops were sent into 

exico, the Army had about six air- 
planes, of which it was said that hardly 
two were in commission at the same time. 

With an appropriation of $640,000,000 
for aircraft and 22,000 airplanes ordered 
for the first year’s production in the war, 
the industry began to grow. Within a year 
more than $100,000,000 had been invested, 
with aircraft factories scattered from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, 300,000 men and 
women working directly, and many thou- 
sands more in industries furnishing raw 
material, such as spruce Jumber. When 
the armistice came, the industry had built 
a total of 11,364 airplanes and 32,420 
airplane engines, with a large output of 
spare parts. It had put the Liberty motor 
into quantity production, and also took 
France’s best motor, the Hispano-Suiza, 
improved it, adapted it to American stand- 
ards, and put it into quantity production. 

Speaking to the manufacturers at their 
annual dinner last January, John D. 
Ryan, former Director of the Bureau 6f 
Aircraft Production, said: 

“The manufacturers of this country, 
with single devotion to the country, with 
great patriotism, and with the greatest 
earnestness I have ever seen in any body 
of men, built an organization for the 
manufacture of aircraft that certainly has 
never been equaled in the world in the 
time in which it has been done. From 
the time we began we built more engines 
and we built more planes month by 
month than any nation built from the 
time it began. We had more engines 
ready and we had more planes ready 
month by month from the time we com- 
menced than any nation had in the war 
month by month from the time it com- 
menced.” 


At the end of the war we had developed 
a number of experimental types of air- 
craft pronounced superior to anything 
that had been produced here or abroad. 
These were the Thomas-Morse scouting 
and fighting plane equip with the 
newly developed Hispano-Suiza engine ; 
the Glenn L. Martin day bomber 
and long-distance photographic machine 
ened with two Liberty motors; the 
Curtiss model 18-T and 18-B, two-place 
fighting triplane and biplane, respect- 
ively; the L-W-F bombing and fighting 
machine equipped with seven machine 
guns; the Aeromarine flying limousine ; 
the Loening two-place fighting mono- 
plane; the Vought advance training ma- 
chine; the Navy’s N-C flying boat with 
quadruple Liberty motors, which was the 
first to cross the Atlantic. None of these 
types has been carried into quantity pro- 
duction. 

It cost Uncle Sam between $19,000 
and $25,000 to train a pilot. When the 
war ended, about twelve thousand pilots 
had been trained, an investment of a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars. This investment 
is to-day being scrapped. The skilled 
airman is fretting at a desk job or cover- 
ing a newspaper beat or a sales route, 
with no opportunity to contribute one or 
two hours a week toward maintaining his 
flying skill. Uncle Sam has simply mus- 
tered the pilot out and forgotten about 
him, though this air force properly con- 
served should be equivalent to a standing 
army. . 

It is reported that every country in 
Latin America except Bolivia has placed 
government orders for aircraft with ‘Brit- 
ish manufacturers. This is largely the 
result of activity of British air missions. 
American manufacturers looking abroad 
for orders have found that in every part 
of the world British consuls are acting as 
representatives for British aircraft man- 
ufacturers. Great Britain has air service 
attachés in all her embassies, supplement- 
ing military and naval attachés. This 
activity reflects a consistent Government 
policy backed by an adequate appropria- 
tion. During the darkest days of the 
war, in May, 1917, the British Govern- 
ment appointed a Parliamentary commis- 
sion on civil aerial transport. This com- 
mission made an investigation extending 
until some weeks after the armistice, and 
came to three major conclusions : 

First, that sea power was no longer 
sufficient to maintain the integrity of the 
British Isles. 

Second, that, cost what it might, Great 
Britain must lead the world in civil aerial 
transport and have a reserve of aerial 
power capable of meeting a sudden 
demand. 

Third, that civil aerial transport could 
not be developed unless the Government 
gave active ayes. 


In effect, England recognizes that civil 








flying is to her air supremacy what the 
British merchant marine has been to the 
British navy. And her air appropriation 
for the fiscal year is $332,000,000, cover- 
ing army and navy aviation. 

France has adopted a policy of encour- 
aging civil aeronautics, with an army and 
navy aviation appropriation of $220,000,- 
000. 

Japan is building up an air service, 
and, like her creation of a merchant 
marine, doing it with great energy ; no- 
body knows what her appropriation is. 
Italy is also active in the development of 
civil flying and sales abroad. 

Meanwhile our combined Government 
appropriations for the Army and Navy 
aggregate only $50,000,000. 

The Curtiss Aero and Motor Corpora- 
tion, with ten factories, employed twenty 
thousand people at the height of its war 
activities. It now employs less than eight 
hundred. John N. Willys, the automobile 
manufacturer, is backing this corporation 
with marked foresight and liberality, look- 
ing toward the development of commercial 
demand for aircraft. The Wright-Martin 
Aireraft Corporation, which made the 
Hispano-Suiza engine, had eight thousand 
employees in its factury during the war. 
This plant is now closed. The Standard 
Aircraft Corporation, at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, was another large plant, and an 
interesting fact about this company was 
its financial backing by Japanese bank- 
ers; it is said that they invested their 
money not so much for profit as to learn 
the aircraft business. This concern is now 
liquidated. 

Every one of the airplane and air- 
plane motor manufacturers in the United 
States, except those not liquidating, is 
preparing for commercial aviation, but 
it is generally estimated, both in this 
country and abroad, that paying demand 
for aircraft for commercial and pleasure 
uses will require anywhere from three to 
ten years’ development. And without a 
consistent Government air policy, backed 
by ample financial support, it is feared 
that many of the companies cannot sur- 
vive, and that the technical resources of 
the industry will be scrapped. 

The most active support now being 
given is that of the Post Office, which, 
while hampered by lack of an adequate 
appropriation, has been establishing ex- 
perimental mail routes. Second Assistant 
Postmaster - General Otto Praeger is 
working closely with Major-General 
Charles T. Mencher, Director of the 
Army Air Service, to develop both routes 
and municipal landing fields. The Post 
Office has recently let contracts for four- 
teen multi-motored planes to be put in the 
mail service between New York and 
Chicago on the basis of eight-hour runs, 
and successful air service is maintained 
regularly between New York and Wash- 
ington, Cleveland and Chicago, with pros- 
pects that forty-hour airplane service be- 
tween New Yorkand San Francisco will be 
an accomplished fact before next spring. 

Passenger and express service is being 
Plauned over routes where passengers 
are willing to pay money to save time, 
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as between New York and Chicago, and 
also in sections where railway facilities are 
lacking. By next spring, it is announced, 
there will be in operation between New 
York and Chicago an airplane service 
in multi-motored machines capable of 
traveling one hundred miles an hour 
with a high degree of safety. Thus the 
business man in New York or Chicago 
could get from one city to the other in 
an eight-hour night run, as against 
twenty-four hours’ railway travel. The 
Glenn L. Martin Company is building 
several passenger planes for service in 
the West. Other airplane companies are 
working to develop routes in the West, 
as well as Alaska and South America, 
where many centers of population are 
accessible only by river boat, and jour- 
neys from the coast inland require many 
days. Aircraft would make such places 
accessible in as many hours. 

Aircraft operating companies are 
springing up allover the United States. 
Some of them are legitimate, with prac- 
tical plans to develop promising fields, 
while others are mere promotions, de- 
signed to get investors’ money. It has 
been demonstrated as a business propo- 
sition that people will pay money to fly 
and to save time. Aircraft taxi service 
during the summer was in actual operation 
along both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
and demonstrators make from $10 to $20 
for a few-minute hop in many places. 

The flying boat has possibilities for 
travel over the landlocked waters of our 
coasts from New York to Miami, Florida, 
and from Seattle to Juneau, Alaska, 
where steamboat or railway service is 
slow or lacking. Where it takes fully 
three weeks for negotiable papers to pass 
by steamer from New York to Buenos 
Aires, aircraft manufacturers point out 
that the trip might be made in one week 
with flying boats, giving an ample profit 
in the economy of time and interest. 

When one Army transport rammed 
another in New York Iarbor, the man- 
ager of a news association got the aircraft 
association on the telephone: 

“I want to know every place around 
New York where a flying boat is avail- 
able in an emergency,” he said. “ This 
wreck down the harbor convinces me 
that some day we will need a flying boat 
to get out after a big news story. | don’t 
know when it will be, and I don’t care 
what it costs—when we want a flying 
boat we will want one mighty quick and 
mighty bad.” 

During the 1919 aircraft show in 
New York a big automobile company 
built a single airplane for pleasure flying, 
exhibiting it, and offered it at a price, to 
stimulate inquiries which might form the 
basis of an estimate of the commercial 
demand. Sufficient inquiries were re- 
ceived to encourage production. Another 
company making aircraft alone in a com- 
paratively small way has received since 
the armistice between five and six thou- 
sand legitimate inquiries concerning the 
adaptation of aircraft to commercial and 
pleasure uses. 

Sport and pleasure flying are making 
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a strong appeal to people everywhere 
There is a definite demand for small 
hydroplanes and sport biplanes, capable 
of taking off from a small stretch of 
water or a small landing field, to replace 
the fast readster and motor boat. Cost is 
still a considerable item. Aircraft must 
be expensive until the demand makes 
quantity production possible, and the 
initial investment is not the only item, 
for sport flying by the individual requires 
expensive maintenance by expert aircraft 
mechanics and involves the risk of ex- 
pense through landing accidents that 
damage the machine. 

But to-morrow, with the formation of 
clubs on golf lines, flying may easily cost 
not much more than golf. Such a club 
was formed at Mineola, Long Island, in 
1915, and proved not only practical and 
economical, but sent two dozen members 
into our war aviation service, besides 
civil aeronautical experts. Colonel Raynal 

Bolling, senior aviation officer in 
France, who was killed in service last 
March, was the most distinguished mem- 
ber of the club. Two other members who 

ave their lives in service abroad were 
Captain Blair Thaw, killed in an acci- 
dent in France, and Captain J. A. Miller, 
killed in action over the German lines. 
This club was formed while flying on the 
western front was still in the first stages 
of development. Sixteen members came 
together originally, all of them civilians, 
and four planes were purchased, an in- 
structor engaged, two mechanics hired, 
and two hangars built. The investment 
for each member was about $1,000, and 
weekly expenses of $25 per member 
covered upkeep of every kind. In 9,600 
hours of flying there were no accidents 
or injuries; a few minor crashes dam- 
aged the planes, but not seriously. Each 
member received careful instruction, and 
a quiet watch was kept to prevent fool- 
hardy stunts, which accounts for the ex- 
cellent safety record. The sport was 
enjoyed about like golf,a member with a 
few hours to devote to flying reserving 
one of the machines by telephone. It is 
estimated that membership in a club of 
this kind would eall for an individual 
investment of several hundred dollars, 
according to the number of members and 
machines and the investment in flying 
field and club houses. Monthly expenses 
would average from $50 to $100 per 
member, and a member could have from 
seventy-five to a hundred hours of flying 
yearly, these economies being effected 
largely by bearing cost of upkeep by 
skilled mechanics in common. 

Aircraft manufacturers believe in their 
industry—that aerial navigation is des- 
tined to be one of the most powerful 
elements in life, and that its ramifications 
will permeate all business, government 
and private. But development of the in- 
dustry is one of the severest technical 
jobs we have ever tackled. Constant 
experiment will be required to make the 
airplane accessible to the average man, 
adapt it to general transportation pur- 
poses, increase its safety, lower its cost, 
and utilize war-time developments for 
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peace flying. Every existing organization 
that can contribute to the technical de- 
velopment should be maintained, for our 
industry must obviously be built up 
against the competition of nations that 
are extending government support. Man- 
ufacturers remind Uncle Sam that prac- 
tical mechanical flight was discovered in 
the United States by Langley and the 
Wrights, who received no encouragement 
at Washington. Through the fortunes of 
war, America has been placed on a foot- 
ing with other nations, but if the present 
industry is permitted to disintegrate she 
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will lose her opportunity to lead the 
world in aviation. 

What do the aireraft men want Uncle 
Sam to do specifically ? 

They desire the adoption of a continu- 
ing programme, the establishment of 
landing fields, and the passage of laws of 
the air controlling operation. 

Aircraft men feel that, while perhaps 
some aircraft manufacturers who entered 
the business after our declaration of war 
might be diverted to other products, those 
manufacturers who were in business prior 
to the war or have built up highly techni- 





cal organizations are honestly entitled to 
sufficient Government orders to keep 
alive. 

They say that unless the Government 
immediately gives some orders to keep 
plants going ,some of them must disap. 
pear, and that obviously air service in 
either the Army or Navy cannot exist 
without an adequate industry. 

Public opinion built this industry—the 
public opinion behind the huge aircraft 
programme of 1917. 

It is manifest that public opinion will 
now keep the industry alive. 


THE WANDERING JEW 
BY EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


I saw by looking in his eyes 


That they remembered everything ; 
And this was how I came to know 
That he was here, still wandering. 
For though the figure and the scene 


Were never to be reconciled, 


I knew the man as I had known 
lis image when I was a child. 


With evidence at every turn, 


I should have held it safe to guess 
That all the newness of New York 
Had nothing new in loneliness ; 

Yet here was one who might be Noah, 


Or Nathan, or Abimelech, 


Or Lamech, out of ages lost,— 
Or, more than all, Melehizedek. 


Assured that he was none of these, 

I gave them back their names again, 
To sean once more those endless eyes 
Where all my questions ended then. 
I found in them what they revealed 
That [ shall not live to forget, 

And wondered if they found in mine 
Compassion that I might regret. 


Pity, I learned, was not the least 


Of time’s offending benefits 


That had now for so long impugned 


The conservation of his wits: 


Rather it was that I should yield, 
Alone, the fealty that presents 


The tribute of a tempered ear 
To an untempered eloquence. 


Before I pondered long enough 
On whence he came and who he was, 
I trembled at his ringing wealth 


Of manifold anathemas ; 


I wondered, while he seared the world, 
What new defection ailed the race, 
And if it mattered how remote 

Our fathers were from such a place. 


Before there was an hour for me 
To contemplate with less concern 
The crumbling realm awaiting us 
Than his that was beyond return, 
A dawning on the dust of years 
Had shaped with an elusive light 
Mirages of remembered scenes 


That were no longer for the sight. 





For now the gloom that hid the man 
Became a daylight on his wrath, 

And one wherein my fancy viewed 
New lions ramping in his path. 

The old were dead and had no fangs, 
Wherefore he loved them—seeing not 
They were the same that in their time 
Had eaten everything they caught. 


The world around him was a gift 

Of anguish to his eyes and ears, 

And one that he had long reviled 

As fit for devils, not for seers. 

Where, then, was there a place for him 
That on this other side of death 

Saw nothing good, as he had seen 

No good come out of Nazareth ? 


Yet here there was a reticence, 

And I believe his only one, 

That hushed him as if he beheld 

A Presence that would not be gone. 
In such a silence he confessed 

How much there was to be denied : 
And he would look at me and live, 

As others might have looked and died. 


As if at last he knew again 

That he had always known, his eyes 
Were like to those of one who gazed 
On those of One who never dies. 
For such a moment he revealed 
What life has in it to be lost; 

And I could ask if what I saw, 
Before me there, was man or ghost. 


He may have died so many times 

That all there was of him to see 

Was pride, that kept itself alive 

As too rebellious to be free ; 

He may have told, when more than once 
Humility seemed imminent, 

How many a lonely time in vain 

The Second Coming came and went. 


Whether he still defies or not 

The failure of an angry task 

That relegates him out of time 

To chaos, I can only ask. 

But as I knew him, so he was; 
And somewhere among men to-day 
Those old, unyielding eyes may flash, 
And flinch—and look the other way. 
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COMMUNITY CIVICS 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATIONAL COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP 


VII—CITY PLANNING 


BY HELEN G. PRESTON, PH.D. 


OF THE NEWTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, ELMHURST, NEW YORK CITY 


“Pride’s the only thing that got me 
here, Jedge. I never give up a trail yet.” 
So spoke Charlie Brower, Adirondack 
guide, who during his only visit to New 
York City had accepted the “ Jedge’s” 
invitation to dine with him in his Brook- 
lyn home. 

“ Over ’round the boardin’-house the 
streets all run kind of sensible-like; didn’t 
even need the compass after I got the 
hang of it. I started early. Thought I'd 
hike down to the end of the island, cross 
the bridge, and be up here an hour ahead 
of time. Look at the time now. [’m two 
hours late, and fin’ly had to give a kid a 
quarter to show me the way.” 

The host and hostess assured ‘Charlie 
that it was all right; they were so happy 
to have him with them that the little 


President of the Board of Alder- 

men of the City of New York, has 
comprehensively defined city planning as 
“getting ready for the future.” More 
narrowly defined, it means arranging, the 
public highways, buildings, parks, play- 
grounds, amusement and recreation cen- 
ters, in a harmonious whole to make 
adequate provision for the material and 
wsthetic needs of the population both 
present and future. 


M: GEORGE McANENY, former 


EXAMPLES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The simplest form for the laying out 
of city streets is the gridiron or checker- 
board plan, of which Philadelphia is ‘the 
earliest American example. While ad- 
mirable for its simplicity, ability to cross 
the city diagonally entails a zigzag- 
ging process involving great loss of time. 
Diagonal streets focusing at some point 
or points were first used in America in 
the city of Washington. Here radial 
streets centering at the Capitol were the 
main feature, with the gridiron pattern 
between. The plan as formed by a 
French engineer, Major Pierre L’ Enfant, 
and worked out by a commission, has 
rendered Washington one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. 


HISTORY OF CITY PLANNING IN LOWER 
MANHATTAN 

In 1807 the Legislature of New York 

State gave the City Council the right to 

appoint commissioners to lay out the 





INTRODUCTION 


matter of two hours amounted to noth- 
ing. 

“That ain’t the point,’ Charlie in- 
sisted. “I’ve been walkin’ all the after- 
noon and I wa’n’t gettin’ nowhere. In my 
country a trail leads somewhere and a 
cross-trail leads somewheres else, but it 
don’t here. [ had the same kind of a time 
tryin’ to see them caged animals up in 
the Bronix yesterday. It looks to me as 
though they wa’n’t no system anywheres 
’cept over round the boardin’-house. If 
I'd come over here to stay, like you wanted 
me to, I wouldn’t durst got out of sight 
of the house.” 

In the library after dinner the Judge 
spread out the city map and attempted to 
explain to the woodsman how the contour 
of the land, the surrounding water, and 





city. The streets of lower Manhattan 
were already fixed; the most important 
to us was the old cow-path, later Broad- 
way, which led out to the pasture which 
is now City Hall Park. The Old Boston 
Road too led out from where now Pari 
Row and Chatham Square are found, on 
through the Bronx to Boston. The men 
appointed decided upon the gridiron 
plan with many streets running east 
and west, fewer north and south. The 
latter were called avenues, the former 
streets. These east-and-west streets were 
generally to be sixty feet wide,about every 
tenth street one hundred feet wide. The 
great growth of the city tothe northward 
has rendered these avenues all too few for 
the vast throngs of people and traftic, so 
long ago subways and elevated reads were 
built to relieve the congestion, and even 
many of the less used east-and-west 
streets have become cGie-way streets. 
Market space was set aside, and a parade 
ground for military exercise extended 
trom Twenty-third Street to Thirty- 
fourth Street, and from Third Avenue to 
Seventh Avenue. 


UPPER MANHATTAN 

In 1866 the State Legislature called 
for a survey of the land as far north as 
One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street. 
Much more attention at that time was 
given to topography. Upper and lower 
avenues appeared along the bluff by the 
Hudson River, rudimentary boulevards 
showed in the widening of Sixth and 


the many villages which are now a part 
of the city had all had to be reckoned 
with, 

“ Where’s the boardin’-house on the 
map ?” inquired Charlie. 

The Judge located it for him. 

“What'd [ tell ye? The only part of 
the place where a stranger can find his 
way. Where ’re we now?” 

The point in Brooklyn was duly indi- 
eated. Charlie placed a finger on each 
spot and studied the space between them. 

“ Wouldn’t uv b’lieved it *£ I hadn't 
seen it. Don’t knows I do, anyway. *F 
ye was goin’ to take the flivver out, 
Jedge, mebbe Vd ride back. "Nd, Jedge, 
when ye come up next summer I dunno’s 
I'l! have much to say *bout tenderfeet.” 

Frank A, Rexrorp. 


Seventh Avenues about One Hundred 
and Tenth Street, while three cross- 
streets—One Hundred and Tenth, One 
Hundred and Twerty-second, and One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh—were all 
widened. 


OTIIER SECTIONS 

In the meantime the street plan of 
Brooklyn was formed on a village basis 
and six district surveys were made. Seven 
diagonal streets were planned to aid traf- 
fic, only four of which were ever com- 
pleted—Fulton, Flushing, Flatbush, and 
Hamilton Avenues. The district which is 
now the Borough of the Bronx was oveu- 
pied by a group of villages and towns 
connected by numerous roads. It was 


. very difficult to get unity in any way, but 


a plan was started in 1893 which has re- 
sulted in blasting, grading, cutting down 
and filling in, opening new streets and 
closing old. Its plan was formed before 
the consolidation of 1898, but after that 
section had become part of New York. The 
checkerboard plan is carried out by such 
radial streets as Jerome Avenue, West- 
chester Avenue, and Boston Post Road. 


MODERN CITY PLANNING 
In 1893 the planning of the great 
White City at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago did much to stimulate interest in 
city planning. National conferences have 
been held almost yearly since shortly 
after the opening of the twentieth cen- 


tury, and an international meeting took 
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place in London in 1910. Army canton- 
ments and industrial cities brought into 
existence by the world war have been 
planned by engineers along the line of 
modern city planning. As a result of in- 
terest in the subject one-half of the cities 
of the United States having over 100,000 
population have taken steps for definite 
plans. As yet only States and cities have 
taken the matter into consideration, but 
‘ since industrial and commercial interests 
are found almost exclusively within the 
cities which now form half the population 
of the United States, the National Gov- 
ernment should take some part of the 
burden of responsibility. Only where a 
navigable body of water is touched is there 
any National legislation. 


GREATER NEW YORK STREET CHANGES 


DUE TO CONGESTION 


In 1895 the city of Greater New York 
was formed, including the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx, | eee Pam Queens, 
and Richmond. The last two were 
formed of many small towns and villages 
where there had been little idea of city 
planning, and none at all as a unit. In 
the twenty years which have elapsed since 
the union congestion of traffic has become 
acute in many places, and means have 
been taken to relieve the situation so far 
as possible and yet to hold the industries 
and the people here. Many streets have 
been widened. Porches, steps, porticoes, 
and other encroachments on sidewalks 
have been ordered removed, the sidewalk 
thus freed has been narrowed and the 
street widened—in reality, giving greater 
available width to both walk and street. 
Thus Fifth Avenue, Seventh Avenue, Var- 
ick Street, Broadway, have all been aided, 
while most of the downtown and many of 
the uptown east-and-west streets have 
been widened. Park Avenue has been 
carried on a bridge around Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, thus making a double 
street available at that congested center. 
Suggestions not yet carried out include 
an avenue through the city making an X 
with Broadway, while plans for a subway 
under Forty-second Street for crosstown 
cars and pedestrians have been aban- 
doned because of objection by property- 
owners in the vicinity. Partly for indus- 
try, partly for civic beauty, a boulevard 
has been suggested to extend from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station to the 
Grand Central Terminal. Among the 
changes for beauty’s sake which we hope 
for in the near future are the covering of 
the tracks along the Hudson River and 
planting shrubs and trees on the terrace 
thus formed, while along the river artis- 
tie piers and approaches are planned. An 
approach to the Queensboro Bridge in 
Manhattan is planned at Fifty-ninth 
Street to extend to Sixtieth Street, and 
from Second Avenue to Third Avenue. 
In Brooklyn Grand Street has been ex- 
tended and Roebling Street widened to 
make an adequate approach to the end of 
the Williamsburg Bridge. In the ad- 
joining borough Queens Boulevard has 
been widened and extended to Jamaica. 
These are only a few of the more notable 
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changes planned or now under construc- 
tion in the city. 


PARKS 

Open spaces and parks have always 
been valued, not only for their «esthetic 
beauty, but for the health of the people 
within the city. In the earliest survey 
made of the city four already existed— 
Battery, Bowling Green, City Hall, and 
Duane. In 1855 Central, Fort Washing- 
ton, and Highbridge Parks were placed 
on the map. Central Park was laid out 
before 1860 by a civil engineer, Egbert 
L. Viele, assisted by two landscape gar- 
deners, Olmsted and Vaux. Shortly after 
that Prospect Park in Brooklyn was 
planned by the same engineer, but the 
work was delayed by the Civil War. 
Although some land has been acquired 
in the years that have elapsed, inadequacy 
of open spaces and parks is found in all 
boroughs. The amounts of park land 
owned by the city are somewhat mislead- 
ing, since they are based on the total area 
of each borough and not on the popula- 
tion. The Bronx leads, with one-sixth of 
its area lying in parks; next comes 
Manhattan, with one-ninth ; followed by 
Brooklyn, with one-fiftieth; Queens, one 
one-hundredth ; and Richmond, only one 
five-hundredth. Altogether they comprise 
about seven thousand acres, and, although 
they number about two hundred, some 
are but tiny breathing-spaces. Unfortu- 
nately, in those parts of the city having 
the greatest density of population, as, for 
instance, the end of the Williamsburg 
Bridge, parks and open spaces are often 
conspicuously absent. In those parts of 
the city that are being rapidly developed 
by the fine transportation system land 
should be acquired now while it is com- 
paratively inexpensive. A park system 
for Brooklyn and Queens has been ree- 
ommended, but has not been acted upon. 


PARKWAYS 


Parkways have been built and many . 


others placed on maps to join the parks 
and aid in beauty rather than for the re- 
lief of industrial congestion. Riverside 
Drive was early laid out to extend along 
the river from Seventy-second Street to 
One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street. The 
Grand Boulevard and Concourse unites 
Manhattan with the Bronx parks. Mo- 
sholu Parkway connects Van Cortlandt 
and Bronx Parks, from which Pelham 
Parkway extends to Pelham Bay Park. 
In Brooklyn, Eastern Parkway leads 
from Prospect Park to Cypress Hills, 
and a new Interborough Parkway is 
planned to connect this with Forest Park 
in Queens, 


TRANSPORTATION AS MEANS OF 
UNIFICATION 


Not only have the streets and parks 
received attention, but the means of rapid 
transportation as well as methods of 
bringing all parts of the city into a unit 
have resulted in one of the greatest 
transportation systems found in any city 
of the world. In order more closely to 
unite the different parts of the city, New 
York has operated public ferries, even at 





a loss ; it has dug tunnels to Long Island, 
to New Jersey, to the Bronx, while one 
is under construction to Staten Island, 
and plans are perfected for a vehicular and 
passenger tunnel to Jersey City. Four 
large bridges have been built from Man- 
hattan to Long Island. The Bronx is 
connected with Manhattan by many 
bridges, by elevated roads, and by sub- 
ways. The great unifying system of 
transportation, when completed, will have 
over six hundred miles of trackage and 
cost as much as the Panama Canal has 
cost the National Government. This vast 
system is causing rapid growth, particu- 
larly in the Bronx and Queens, where 
land has been cheaper and model apart- 
ment-houses with grounds and garden 
cities are being erected. 


COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURING DE- 
CENTRALIZED BECAUSE OF CONGESTION 


Since the subway and elevated traffic 
is increasing at the rate of 100,000,000 
persons yearly, New York has also tried 
to aid manufacturing so as to send some 
of the factories outside the crowded dis- 
tricts. To do this harbor and railway 
facilities have been encouraged outside 
congested districts. The problem of the 
harbor is by no means solved yet. New 
York handles more than half of all the 
commerce of the United States. The 
National Government has appropriated 
over $1,000,000,000 for rivers and harbors 
improvement, only about $50,000,000 of 
which has been spent in New York. New 
York State has spent about $200,000,000 
on canal improvement, seventy per cent 
of which came from New York City 
taxes. Besides this the city has spent 
$150,000,000 on port improvements and 
owns about three hundred piers. Vast 
sums of money too have been invested by 
such companies as the Chelsea Improve- 
ment Company in great terminals at 
docks which are eight hundred feet long, 
and which stretch from Twelfth Street to 
Twenty-second Street. Between Forty- 
fourth and Fifty-ninth Streets there is to 
be a series of piers, each one thousand 
feet long, costing $3,000,000 each. The 
Bronx is especially fortunate in shipping 
facilities over the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford and New York Central Rail- 
roads while bordering on the Ship Canal 
and Harlem River. The New Hell Gate 
Bridge now connects those roads with 
Long Island and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system. Great shipping terminals, 
such as the Bush in Brooklyn and the 
Degnon in Queens, receive electrically pro- 
pelled barges bringing iron and copper 
from northern Michigan through our 
Barge Canal. In the Bronx there is a ter- 
minal for this at Mott Haven ; in Queens, 
at the Queensboro Bridge, Hallett’s Cove, 
Astoria, and Flushing River. These re- 
lieve congestion in New York Harbor. 
In order to aid this still further, the 
National Government and the State are 
investigating Jamaica Bay and its possi- 
ble connection with Flushing Bay on the 
north by a canal. Many of the great piers 
and terminals are provided with tracks 
where trains may be quicl:ly loaded by 
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CARNARVON CASTLE—THE HOME OF THE FIRST 
‘PRINCE OF WALES” 


The recent visit of the present Prince of Wales to the United States lends special interest to this picture sent to us by an old 
friend of The Outlook, Miss F. G. Ford, who furnishes us with the following description. 


ARNARVON CASTLE, in North Wales, is always 

an unalloyed pleasure to look upon, either as it stands 
to-day in all its original magnificence, facing Snowdon 
and the Menai Straits, or in any good reproduction of its 
beautiful exterior. It is of special interest just now as the 
setting of a bit of medieval history which is brought to 
mind by the late visit to this country of England’s young 
Prince. For within the castle’s walls the first English 
“ Prince of Wales” was born, in April, 1284, the son of 
King Edward I and Queen Eleanor, and through him the 
precedent was established that the title “ Prince of 
Wales ” should always be conferred on the heir apparent 
to the British throne. 

It came about through a bit of diplomacy on the part 
of King Edward, who had been striving for some time to 
carry out a policy of conciliation with the gallant little 
country of Wales, for years in rebellion against the rule 
of England. It was therefore by no mere chance that the 
great Carnarvon Castle, still in an unfinished state and a 
most uncomfortable place for the “ accouchement of a 
Queen,” was the birthplace of the child which both the 
King and Queen hoped would be a boy. 

ueen Eleanor was a real soldier’s wife, and had 
followed her husband in his Far East campaigns in 
Syria as well as those nearer home. So at his wish 


she went with him to Wales, and, by way of what is 
still called “Queen Eleanor’s *Gate,” entered the great 
Castle of Carnarvon, and took up her life in a small room 
built for her protection in one of its thick walls in order 
that her son might be born in Wales. Propitiated by this 
unexpected consideration, the great Welsh chieftains 
flocked to the castle, ready to lay down their arms, so the 
story runs, if King Edward would give them a prince 
born in Wales, who could speak neither the hated Saxon 
nor French. To this the King, who must have been a bit 
of a wag, agreed, and added the promise also that the 
first words this Prince would speak to them should be in 
the Welsh language. This he knew would be easily ac- 
complished, as his small son already had a Welsh nurse. 
Whether this bit of royal strategy be true or not, the 
people of Wales were won over and swore allegiance to 
the boy prince, and when later he was declared “ Prince 
of Wales ” the sensitive and enthusiastic people cheered 
him as a fellow-countryman and rejoiced as if their inde- 
pendence had been achieved instead of their submission 
to a long-fought enemy. There had been for years a vague 
prophecy about that a prince born in Wales should be 
acknowledged king of the whole British island, and this 
was literally true when, after the death of Edward I, his 
Welsh son was crowned Edward II. 














(C) Press Illustrating Service 
PAUL WAYLAND BARTLETT, SCULPTOR, WORKING ON A' 
STATUE OF ALEXANDER AGASSIZ 
Mr, Bartlett began his career asa seulptor at the age of 14 with an exhibit in 
the Paris Salon. His work since has been important and varied. Professor 
Alexander Agassiz, the subject of this statue, was a son of Louis Agassiz 


Dorr News Service 
BOY AND PANTHER, BY RUDULPH EVANS—PRIZE-WINNER 
AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
This statue was awarded a Gold Medal at the winter exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, which opened December 13. It is owned by 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip 


Wide World Photos 
A MEMORIAL OF THE WAR—WHITBY ABBEY, 
IN ENGLAND, ON THE NORTH'SEA COAST 
This celebrated Abbey was bombed by the Huns early during the war, the 


ravages of time being supplemented by the devastation of a lawless 
bombardment. Our view shows an artist sketching the ruins 





(C) Underwood & Underw ood 
THE NATIONAL CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON AFTER THE 
FIRST SNOW-STORM OF THE SEASON 


Among the hundreds of photographs that are every week offered to The 
Outlook, one occasionally seems worthy of inclusion among art subjects. The 
reader may regard this view as having such character 
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“SANTA CLAUS” LETTERS 
RECEIVED IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY POST OFFICE 






As Christmas approaches, many letters 
are received by the postal authorities, ad- 
dressed simply “Santa Claus, New York.”’ 
In children’s minds Santa Claus is often a real 
person, and why not write him a letter? 
Letters so addressed are sent to charitable 
institutions or individual philanthropists 
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FEEDING DEER IN YELLOWSTONE PARK, WHERE A SEVERE WINTER MAKES THESE SHY ANIMALS TAME 


Thousands of animals, particularly elk, it is stated, are facing starvation in Yellowstone Park owing to weather conditions. They frequently cross the Park line and 
are slaughtered by waiting hunters. The deer seen in the picture have fallen into kindlier hands 























(C) Kadel & Herbert 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE—NOT 
AFRAID OF THE BIG HIPPO 


The child’s parents are no doubt close at 
hand, but their confidence that the baby 
will not be hurt is evidence that at least 
some specimens of the hippopotamus are 
good-humored and docile 
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machinery. Trains from the West going 
through tunnels under the rivers find 
large terminal facilitics in the Pensylva- 
nia Railroad Company’s extensive yards 
on Long Island, where they meet trains 
from New England coming over the new 
bridge at Hell Gate. on freight 
traffic is thus drawn off from crowded 
New York, and may have still further 
facilities in undeveloped parts of Newark 
Bay and Staten Island. A great piece of 
work has already been approved for this 
latter section. Between Tompkinsville 
and Clifton, on the eastern coast of 
Staten Island, fourteen large piers are to 
be built and a great ocean terminal is 
to be started. For the accommodation of 
passenger trains, which are shown to 
arrive at the rate of more than one a 
minute, two of the finest and largest sta- 
tions in the world have ‘been constructed 
—the Pennsylvania Railroad Station, at 
Thirty-second Street and Seventh Ave- 
nue, and the Grand Central Terminal, 
at Forty-second Street. These are both 
closely connected with the subway system 
and with each other. 


CITY PLANNING COMMISSIONS 


In 1913 the Legislature of New York 
passed a law providing for commissions 
in cities to provide for (1) maps to in- 

_ elude draining sewers, water system, and 
(2) location of public buildings, monu- 
ments, highways, parks, playgrounds. 
New York City immediately created such 
a@ commission and began work. Its real 
function has been the correlation of the 
different departments and the awakening 
of public sentiment to economic neccs- 
sities and civic ideals, Under the diree. 
tion of this committee maps were pre- 
pared showing topographical features and 
water and rail transportation facilities. 
Sectional maps were used giving land 
values per foot front which clearly showed 
the result on a neighborhood of any 
noxious industry in the vicinity. A time 
zone map was prepared, giving the dis- 
tance in time from every part of the city 
tothe City Ilall. The most intensive map 
ever constructed to show density of 
population was prepared, on which a spot 
was placed for every twenty-five inhabi- 
tants. Many changes already begun were 
approved by the committee and many 
others recommended. In the plans the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and 
the Bronx have been entirely covered by 
maps; thirty-seven per cent of Queens; 
only three per cent of Richmond. After 
having formulated plans for a greater 
and more unified city, the committee went 
out of existence. The work, however, is 
by no means neglected but efficiently 
carried on by the City Engineer with 
helpers in the different boroughs. 


ZONING. ACTS 

July 25, 1916, in accordance with per- 
mission granted by the Legislature of 
the State, the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment passed a resolution em- 
bodying a most drastic zoning system. 
This resolution may be roughly divided 
into three parts: the first restricts the 
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area of the ground which may be cov- 


ered; the second regulates the height of 


buildings which may be erected; the 
third restricts the use of buildings in 
different sections. The first of these, 
in the interest of sunlight and air, de- 
mands that a certain part of the lot on 


which most buildings are erected shall © 


remain open ; the yards, courts, and areas 
are to be increasingly larger as the build- 
ing rises in height. For this there are 
five area districts, ranging from the ware- 
house district, where no open space is 
demanded, to detached or semi-detached 
houses on lots forty or more feet in 
width. The second part of the resolution 
also seeks to keep health by air and sun- 
light. This regulates the height of build- 
ings in different zones or districts accord- 
ing to the width of the street upon which 
they are located. Public attention had 
already been pertinently called to this 
by the erection of the Equitable Building 
on Broadway. Standing on about an 
acre of ground, this huge building casts 
a shadow over seven acres, so that many 
of the buildings located near it are en- 
tirely cut off from sunlight. The street 
just north of it, Cedar Street, is but 
thirty-four feet wide, and the Equitable 
Building is fourteen and one-half times 
that width. Such a building would be 
impossible now, since the Zoning Law 
would restrict it to one-third its present 
height. Any building can, however, be 
sect back from the street, and thus in- 
crease in a rather rapid ratio the heights 
permitted. Dormers, mansards, gables, 
and towers are all encouraged as giving 
varicty, light, and air. The third part 
of the law restricting the regulation of 
buildings with regard to their use came 
about partly as a result of propaganda 
work by the large department stores 
with their active campaign on “ Save 
New York.” These large stores, only 
recently driven out of their downtown 
quarters by encroaching factories, were 
in danger again. By this new law there 
are clearly defined zones: First, for resi- 
dences, including churches, hospitals, 
libraries, schools, museums, but rigidly 
excluding all forms of business and fac- 
tories ; second, the business section, which 
excludes factories and certain kinds of 
offensive or noxious concerns; a third, 
which is unrestricted. The unrestricted 
zone is meant for factories and is ex- 
tended to districts around water-fronts 
and terminals aswell as many of the 
unbuilt sections where restrictions may 
later be made. In Manhattan factories 
will generally not be found in the sec- 
tion around Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
above Thirty-second Street, while busi- 
ness will remain below Fifty-ninth Street, 
although the Murray Hill district is still 
reserved for residences. People may live 
in any district ; stores and business may 
be in either the unrestricted or business 
zones, but factories must remain in the 
unrestricted. 


CENTERS 


The city planning of New York is of 
necessity distinctly different and much 


more difficult than most cities. Its larg. 
size, its enormous population, its separa 
tion by water, its five counties, its great 
commercial and industrial enterprises, its 
mixed population, all add features to the 
d:fficulties presented. For these reasons, 
the civic, industrial, commercial, and edu- 
cational centers found in other cities exist 
in several, rather than one, place. The 
civic center for New York is found near 
the City Hall, including that building, the 
Hall of Records, and the Municipal Build. 
ing. Near by, on the site of the old Collect 
Pond, there is to be a fine new hexagonal 
County Court House. On paper there 
exists near by a site for a possible Federal 
Court and for some State building. Be- 
sides this center each borough has or 
expects to have its own civic center. The 
center for transportation seems to be at 
Grand Central Terminal, from which 
point nearly all portions of the city can 
be reached. Because of restrictions in 
accommodation in lower New York Har. 
bor, commerce has no center, but may 
be sought on all sides and in all boroughs. 
Because of the zoning system, manufac. 
tures in Manhattan will tend to centralize 
south of Thirty-second Street, while busi- 
ness will be found north of that point, 
particularly on Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way. Amusements, although found in all 
parts of the city, centralize to a great ex- 
tent in the “ Great White Way.” Educa- 
tional centers group about Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York University, and the 
College of theCity of New York. In Brook- 
lyn, the Institute of Arts and Sciences 
forms, with the new Central Library, the 
nucleus of such a center. Schoolhouses 
are coming to be used throughout the 
city as centers of activity for various 
communities, not only as educational cen- 
ters, but amusement as well. Community 
spirit has been shown and encouraged by 
community Christmas trees, by commu- 
nity singing, by community activities. 
particularly during the great war. This 
has tended not only to strengthen bonds 
within the city but to aid in the Ameri- 
eanization of New York’s large foreign 
element. 

City planning is largely a correlation 
of all the activities of the city, of aiding or 
restricting, as necessity arises, of unifying 
the various parts, and, while many prob- 
lems remain as yet unsolved or exist 
merely on paper, a great start has been 
made, The two great accomplishments 
which stand already to the credit of the 
city are the transportation system and 
the zoning act, which will ultimately unite. 
regulate, and beautify the city. 


DUTIES 
The city has spent and is spending 
vast sums of moncy to aid us individually 
and collectively in business, in manufac- 
turing, in commerce, in gaining health 
and pleasure. In return for this and to 
co-operate with our officials we should 
assist in carrying out these laws, protect 
the public property, and cheerfully pay 
necessary taxes to provide things which 
mean health and prosperity to ourselves 

and future generations. 
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THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
JUSTICE FOR THE POOR’ 


HEN a careful report by an hon- 
ored member of the Boston bar, 
issued by the Carnegie Foundation, 

with the indorsement of so eminent an 
educator as Dr. H.S. Pritchett and so con- 
servative a lawyer as Elihu Root, takes as 
its motto the sentence from the Magna 


_Charta, “To no one will we sell, to no 


one will we refuse or delay, right or jus- 
tice,” and devotes the first thirty-three 
pages of a considerable volume to showing 
“the existing denial of justice to the poor” 
in violation of this fundamental principle 
of the Magna Charta, complaints by radi- 
cal reformers of the failure of the courts 
to secure justice to all cannot be disre- 
garded as unjust. These complaints are 
voiced and sanctioned by this report: 

The conviction grows that law is not justice, 
and challenges the belief that justice is best 
secured when administered according to law. 
The poor come to think of American justice as 
containing only laws that punjsh and never 
laws that help. They are against the law, be- 
cause they consider the law against them. A 
persuasion spreads that there is one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. 

Every sentence in this indictment has 
been apparently culled from eminent legal 
authorities mentioned in notes. And Ros- 
coe Pound, in an “ epoch-making address 
on ‘ The Causes of Popular Dissatisfaction 
with the Administration of Justice’” 
(1906), has shown that, notwithstanding 
the Magna Charta, these complaints have 
been common ever since the days of 
Wycliffe. The report of Mr. Smith gives 
more than one illustration to show that 
these complaints are not gtoundless. For 
example—I condense the story: 

The owner of a barn owed a glazier $6.60 
for setting in a barn twenty-two panes of glass. 
Payment the glazier could not get. For want of 
the money his children went to bed supperless. 
He applied to a lawyer, who told him that to 
bring suit the costs and fee would be $10; then 
he applied to the Municipal Court, “‘ originally 
known as the Poor Man’s Court,’’ which could 
do nothing for him and advised him that 
“inasmuch as the expenses would exceed the 
amount in dispute he had better drop it.’’ 

The report adds, “ As the man told his 
story, sitting in the office of the Legal Aid 
Society, he was an incipient Anarchist.” 
No wonder. Why should he not be? Of 
what benefit was law to him? 

A variety of causes have operated to 
make the law of small real value and often 
of no apparent value to the poor. One 
cause is the complexity of modern civiliza- 
tion, and of the consequent legal rights and 
duties created. The State assumes that 
every citizen knows the law. That may be 
a necessary assumption, but it has no basis 
in fact. “ With thirteen thousand decisions 
of courts of last resort being made each 
year, and twelve thousand laws annually 
enacted by the legislatures, no man could 
determine his rights without employing at- 
torneys.” Moreover, no attorney can know 
the law without taking time to study the 
books. The court procedure is intricate, and 
apparently many attempts by the Legisla- 
ture to simplify it have only added to the 

1 Justice and the Poor: A Study of the Present 
Denial of Justice to the Poor and of the Agencies 
Making More Equal Their Position Before the 
Law, with Particular Reference to Legal Aid Work 
in the United States. By Reginald Heber Smith, 
of the Boston Bar. Published for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1919. 


maze. The State puts upon the litigants a 

art of the cost of supporting the courts. 
These court costs are to the poor an’ insu- 
perable obstacle to invoking the aid of the 
courts. Lawyers’ fees may not be extrav- 
agant compensation to the lawyers, but they 
constitute an impossible expenditure to the 

oor. And, finally, the delays, which may 
c unavoidable but which hitherto lawyers 
and judges have been either unwilling or 
unable to prevent, add to the popular dis- 
satisfaction with the courts and their pro- 
cedure. Mr. Smith reports one case whieh 
would be incredible were it not history. A 
wage-earner secured a judgment for ten 
dollars on January 19,1911. By a series of 
appeals and postponements the case was 
continued, and he was kept out of the 
money which the court had awarded him 
until October 11, 1912. “It took one year 
and nine months and required eleven days 


in court for both attorney and client to col- © 


lect the original ten dollars.” How much 
of the ten dollars found its way into the 
pocket of the client, and how much, after 
deducting for his lost wages in the loss of 
time, the proceedings netted him, the report 
does not tellus. One is not surprised to 
read that Dean Vance, of the University 
of Minnesota Law School, has said: 
“Bluntly put, the American lawyer has 
proved a failure.” 

Nevertheless, while Anarchists either too 
lazy intellectually or too unintelligent to 
devise a remedy are proposing to cure the 
evils of legal procedure by the simple proc- 
ess of abolishing all law, lawyers and 
judges have been studying the problem 
and endeavoring to invent remedies. Of 
these I here mention three, referring the 
interested reader to the volume for further 
information. 

The first remedy—first, I believe, in 
order of time—is the Legal Aid Society. 
This is a purely. voluntary organization 
which exists in several States and has for 
its object to act for the poor who need for 
any reason to appeal to the law. It does 
not attempt, so far as I know, to amend 
the law or the legal procedure, but, accept- 
ing the machinery of the courts, puts it at 
the service of the poor by furnishing ad- 
vice, counsel, and, when necessary, the re- 
ee court fees. These societies have 

one and are doing admirable work, but it 
is ameliorative rather than remedial, since 
it is impossible for them to provide remedy 
for the law’s delays or the here expenses. 

A much more radical reform is the 
organization of Small Claims Courts. 
These are of different types, but in essen- 
tials much alike. They deal with claims 
from $20 in Kansas to $200 in Chicago. 
There are no pleadings and no lawyers. 
The claimant tells his story to the judge. 
The judge, or the clerk of the court, puts 
the claim in form, and summons both the 
defendant and the witnesses. A date for 
the hearing is assigned. ‘The parties 

resent themselves and tell their stories. 

awyers are conspicuously absent. In 
some States their presence is prohibited; 
in all States it is discouraged. The course 
of procedure is best indicated by the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

The court unquestionably exercises wide 
equity powers—wider, perhaps, than can be 
supported by adjudicated cases. In asuit for 
the conversion of shoes it has ordered the shoes 
returned instead of giving a judgment for 


damages, Where a defendant admitted that 
he owed four dollars but had refused to pay it 
because the plaintiff had insulted his wife, and 
the plaintiff denied that he personally had in- 
sulted her but admitted that one of his em- 
ployees had used improper language, the court 
ordered him to telephone to the wife apologiz- 
ing for anything that had been said; which he 
gladly did, using the telephone in the judge’s 
room; he was then given a judgment for the 
four dollars. Fundamentally, however, the 
court is a court of law. Its judges are trained 
judges, who render their judgments by apply- 
ing to the proved facts the rules of substantive 
law. In the now famous mattress case, where 
a boarder set fire to the mattress by smoking 
in bed, for which the landlady demanded 
twenty-five dollars, and the judge by telephon- 
ing a department store ascertained that an 
identical mattress could be had for eight dol- 
lars, which the boarder was quite willing to 
pay and for which judgment was entered—it 
would never occur to the judge to dismiss the 
case because he personally approved of smok- 
ing in bed and considered landladies amply 
paid to insure against such risks, or to give the 
landlady the desired twenty-five dollars on the 
ground that he thoronghly disapproved of 
smoking in bed and desired to give the com- 
munity an object-lesson. 


The costs are insignificant; but the net 
results are not. Thus, inthe Cleveland, Ohio, 
Small Claims Court the total costs to the 
plaintiff are 52 cents, and in 1915 5,106 
cases were tried and the judgments ren- 
dered totaled $32,872.14. When it is re- 
membered that these more than five thou- 
sand claimants would probably have been 
without any remedy Bat for the Small 
Claims Court, its value to the community 
can hardly be overestimated. 

So far we have considered reform of ju- 
dicial procedure only in civil cases. But it 
is needed no less in criminal cases. Of the 
accused brought before our criminal courts 
for trial, some are habitual criminals, some 
have fallen into a particular crime through 
weakness or have been forced into it by 
disaster ; some are the victims of suspicion 
or of conspiracy. Most of them are without 
money and without friends. The law says 
a are presumed innocent until proved 
guilty. Criminal court opinion presumes 
them guilty until proved innocent. And 
hanging about these courts are what are 
called “ jail lawyers,” whom Arthur Train, 
in his interesting book, “ ‘The Prisoner at 
the Bar,” thus portrays : 

They can be seen any day in every police 
court in New York—heartless, cynical, merci- 
less. Lying and deceit are their stock in trade, 
corruption their daily food. Within three 
months one of these gentry not only compelled 
an eighteen-year-old girl to give him a fine 
Etruscan ring which she had inherited, and 
which he pawned for five dollars, but stripped 
her of a new silk petticoat, which he carried 
away in a newspaper as a fee. This woman 
served ten days because she could not pay her 
fine. Another woman who had stolen anum- 
brella gave ashyster her watch. He pawned it, 
and then abandoned her when she came up for 
trial, 


The justice of providing a public de- 
fender to represent the accused in all 
criminal trials, as a public prosecutor is 
rovided to represent the State, has long 
een suggested. It was first adopted by 
Los Angeles County in 1913, and this ex- 
ample has since been followed in Portland, 
Oregon, Omaha, Nebraska, and Columbus, 
Ohio. In New York a privately controlled 
and privately supported Voluntary De- 
fenders’ Committee has been organized, 
following the suggestion of Mr. Train. The 
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results of this policy have been wholly ad- 
mirable. In some eases the accused have 
adinitted their guilt, in other cases the Dis- 
trict Attorney has been persuaded of their 
innocence and they have been discharged, 
in others they have been acquitted, and in 
nearly all cases the trials have been short- 
ened. In Los Angeles the number of days 
in trial have been reduced from 239 to 58. 
But not the least advantage gained has 
been that the jail lawyers have been elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. Smith’s report ought to have a much 
wider circulation than we can reasonably 
hope for it. Not only every lawyer who 
has at heart the honor of the bar and of 
the courts, not only every social reformer 
who is interested in studying the causes of 
the present unrest and possible remedies, 
but every legislator and every editor who 
desires to be a teacher as well as a reporter, 
would be better equipped for his work by 
«careful perusal of this volume. 

LyMAN Axpporr. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
FICTION 
Dope. By Sax Rohmer. Robert M. McBride & 
Co., New York. 

An exciting murder story in which drug 
addiction and criminal drug sales furnish 
the motive. 

Helena. By Mrs. Hnmphry Ward. 
& Co., New York. 

It is always pleasant to read Mrs. 
Ward’s stories, because they are written 
with and in them one meets cultivated, 
well-bred people. Often also the subject 
treated and the story in which it is embod- 
ied are both well worth while. ‘That is not, 
however, the case with the present novel. 
It must frankly be stated that it is be- 
low the level of Mrs. Ward’s usual work in 
fiction. She starts with the excellent idea of 
presenting a study of those young English- 
women whe after their war experiences are 
filled with the idea that they must live their 
own lives and be independent in thought 
and action. But this theme soon fades away 
into the working out of an ordinary, not 
particularly original, and, on the whole, 
weak novel of love and society. 

Mrs. Marden. By Robert Hichens. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. 

This is by no means one of Mr. Hichens’s 
hest stories. One feels that he has recog- 
nized the prevailing initerest in English cir- 
cles in attempts to solve questions as to 
communications from spirits in the other 
world. We can imagine him saying: 
* Conan Doyle, Sir Oliver Lodge, and a 
lot of other people are making literary hay 
while this spiritualistic sensation is on, why 
should not I, whose stories have always 
been called occult, do the same in a novel ?” 
Frankly, we think that the attempt is weak 
and the novel a poor one. 

Sonia Married. By Stephen McKenna. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 

Mr. MeKenna’s story “Sonia” had a 
wide reading. Here we have Sonia mar- 
ried. Most readers will find her detestable 
and intolerable. In the first book, as a brill- 
iant, willful girl, the reader and pretty 
nearly all the men in the story forgave 
Sonia’s bad qualities chiefly because she 
was, in faet, only a girl; in this story she 
is not only willful, but eruel and hateful. 
Apart from this the book is ably written 
and holds the attention strongly. At first it 
is a little confusing because of the many 
characters who come over, so to speak, not 
only from “Sonia,” but also from Mr. 
MeKenna’s “The Son of Midas.” This 
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soon clears up, however, and the situation 
and ineidents continually interest and 
pique curiosity. 
POETRY 
Poems. By Theodore Maynard. Introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton, The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 
mar . , ost 
This is the first American edition of 
Theodore Maynard’s poems. It ineludes 
all his writings which he wishes preserved 
in a permanent collection. The present 
volume is prefaced by a characteristic in- 





APOCALYPSE 
(From ** Poems”) 


BY THEODORE MAYNARD 


** And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: 
for the first heaven and the first earth were 
passed away.”’—<Apoc, xxi. 1. 


Shall summer woods where we have 
laughed our fill; 
Shall all your grass so good to walk 
upon ; 
Each field which we have loved, each 
little hill 
Be burnt like paper 
Saint John ? 


as hath said 





Then not alone they die! For God hath 


told 
How all his plains of mingled fire and 
glass, 
His walls of hyacinth, his streets of 
gold, 
Ilis aureoles of jeweled light shall 
pass, 


That he may make us. nobler things 
than these, 
And in her royal robes of blazing red 
Adorn his bride. Yea, with what mys- 
teries 
And might and mirth shall she be 
diamonded !: 


And what new secrets shall our God 
disclose ; 
Or set what suns of burnished brass 
to flare ; 
Or what empurpled blooms to oust the 
rose ; 
Or what strange grass to glow like 
angels’ hair! 


What pinnacles of silver tracery, 
What dizzy rampired towers shall 
God devise 
Of topaz, beryl, and chalcedony 
To make heaven pleasant to his chil- 
dren’s eyes ! 


And in what cataclysms of flame and 
foam 
Shall the first heaven sink—as red as 
sin— 
When God hath east aside his ancient 
home 
As far too mean to house his children 
in! 











troduction from tle pen of G. K. Chester- 
ton. Mr. Maynard is a poet well worth the 
attention of American readers. One of the 
best of the poems in the present collection 
is republished on this page. In spirit and 
thought and excellence it bears at least a 
resemblance to some of the writings of 
Francis Thompson. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Heart’s Domain (The), By Georges Duhamel. 
Translated by Eleanor Stimson Brooks. The 
Century Company, New York. 
Recently one of the editors of The 
Outlook asked M. Baldensperger, the emi- 
nent French eritic, what were the three 
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books which seemed most distinctive of the 
war period. M. Baldensperger gave these ° 
titles as his choice: Jean des Vignes- 
Rouges’s “Bourru, Poilu de Vaudois,” 
Georges Duhamel’s “ La Vie des Martyrs,” 
and Maurice Barrés’s “Les Diverses 
Familles Spirituelles de la France.” 
These volumes, we are glad to say, have 
now all appeared in English translation ; 
the first as “ Bourru, Soldier of France,” 
the second as “ A New Book of Martyrs,” 
and the third as“ The Faith of France.” 
We also have a translation of Duhamel’s 
“La Possession du Monde” under the 
title ** ‘The Heart’s Domain.” The transla- 
tion is good, but the original should be 
read if possible. The author, a poet and 
philosopher, and also a surgeon at the 
front, has come up out of the depths of 
despair. In his latest volume, as also in 
its predecessor, he preaches a powerful 
sermon. He tells us about the peace that 
passes understanding because won amid 
the threatenings of things worse than 
death. His isa great soul, and where he 
searches for happiness and finds it we may 
well follow. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Synoptic Gospels and the Book of Acts 
(The). By D. A. Hayes. (Biblical Introduc- 
‘eres The Methodist Book Concern, New 


ork. 

This book is vibrant with life and 
glowing with enthusiasm. In the light of 
a rich historical imagination Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke are no shadowy figures in 
dim antiquity, but vivid and noble person- 
alities of to-day, alive with spirit and 
power. Old as the synoptic problem is, 
often as it has been Siccuasell by critics, 
Dr. Hayes’s treatment of it is new and illu- 
minating. He writes for the plain people 
rather than for the iene specialists 
whose works he has studied well. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill 

(The). By Lieutenant-Colonel Bernard Lentz, 

General Staff, U.S. A. The George Banta 

Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
This is the manual of the Cadence Sys- 

tem of Close Order Drill, described at 
some length and highly commended in 
The Outlook’s editorial “ Americans All!” 
which appeared in the issue of September 
3. Colonel Lentz’s grasp of applied 
psychology is indicated by the following 
quotation from the general rules with 
which he prefaces his system : 

It has been found that there is only one 
proper way to give corrections without dis- 
turbing the equanimity of the entire command. 
‘That way is to pronounce the name of the man 
to be corrected before any censure is made. 
For example, it should be; ‘‘Smith, depress 
the butt of your piece,’’ and obviously, not, 
** Depress the butt of your piece, Smith.”” In 
this latter case, the attention of every man in 
the company is taken off the drill momentarily, 
as each one looks to his own piece; in the 
former only the particular man at fault has his 
attention directed to the error. 

On the other hand, in asking questions to 
bring out the men’s knowledge of what they 
have learned, exactly the reverse istrue. If the 
instructor says, ‘‘ Smith,!what is the position of 
the soldier ?”’ it is obvious that only Smith will 
endeavor to solve the problem ; but if the ques- 
tion is first asked, ‘‘ What is the position of the 
soldier ?’’ every man will be on the alert, and 
will think and endeavor to frame a correct 
answer. ‘Then after a brief pause, the in- 
structor should designate the man, by name, 
whose answer he desires. 


This manual should be in the hands of 
every soldier and citizen interested in the 
practical and educational aspects of mili- 
tary drill. 
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Tools from a Waste-Killers Kit 


1. Asbestos Roofing. 


2. Blow Torch to demonstrate 
fire repellency of asbestos 
roofing. 

3. Friction Blocks for indus- 
trial clutches, brakes and fric- 
tion drives. 

4. Sectional Insulation to pre- 
vent heat losses in power and 
heating systems. 

5. Technical Data on all 
power plant products sold. 


6. Fibre Conduit for under- 
ground electrical systems. 

































Jouns- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


Through— 





and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where st belongs 


CEMENTS 
that make bosler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire rishs 
PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 


FIRE 
eeveucte. 
PRODUCTS 


Asbestos 





7. Asbestos Shingles: fire 
proot, beautiful, durable. 

8. Sea Rings: a packing that 
has revolutionized thought on 
all packings. 

9. Steam Trap: to prevent 
waste in steam lines. 


10. Gasket: to make boiler 
manholes and handholes 
steam tight. 

11. Fire Extinguisher: first 
aid fire protection. 


12. Renewable Fuse. 
13. Electrical Cutouts. 


14. Refractory Materials: 
cements for the protection of 
masonry against high heats. 


15. Salesman’s Manual: an 
encyclopedia of all Johns- 
Manville products and their 
relation to conservation. 


16. Crude Asbestos: 
the basic source of the 
service the Johns-Man- 
villeWaste-Killer gives 














his tools, the partial contents of 

a Johns-Manville Salesman’s kit 
will give some indication of the kind 
of a man that carries it. 


Johns-Manville men are more than 
salesmen—they might be called 
‘ . 

Waste-Killers”— because before they 
sell anything, they show how to save 
something — power, heat, energy lost 
through friction, or property from fire 
loss. So they must know industry 
and engineering and the relations of 
these to the products they handle. 

Whether it be a recommendation of a par- 
ticular packing for a certain pump—calculating 
proper thickness and kind of heat insulation 
to reduce heat loss in pipe lines—or again in 
handling a roofing problem—or specifying 
electrical protection=—-the Johns-Manville 
Salesman must serve before he sells. 

More than five hundred of our salesmen 
are welcome visitors, so customers tell us, to 
the industries of America. Not surprising 
either when you realize thatin all departments 
of industry, conservation is alike the key-note 
to progress and the slogan of these Johns- 
Manville Waste-Killers—a title which they 
have /earned by consistent service over two 
decades. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
Canadian pee 4 Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sis « a workman is known by 
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Where Upkeep Counts Most 


Twelve million miles of wire, 
connecting cities, villages, farms; 
running under busy streets and 
across trackless prairies; these 
are the Bell Telephone’s avenues 


of speech. 


These twelve million miles of 
wire, throughout every foot of 
their length, must be kept elec- 
trically capable. 


A few drops of water within 
a cable may cut off a thousand 
subscribers. A line snapped by 
storm may isolate a district. A 
wet leaf touching a wire may 
stop service. In most kinds of 





Oae System 


work the lessening of efficiency 
means merely the lessening of 
service; but with the telephone, 
mechanical and electrical con- 
ditions must be practically per- 
fect to insure operation. 


The most delicate electrical 
currents in use are those of the 
telephone, and inspection must 
be ceaseless that the lines may 
be kept in constant readiness. 


These conditions and costs 
must be met to provide this high 
standard of service needed and 
demanded by the American 
people. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











THIS DOES IT 


I enclose herewith four dollars for one year’s subscription to The Outlook. 


Name 





Address 





Mail this blank with $4 to The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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SILVER-TIP TALKS 


BY PHIL H. MOORE 


Iam a Rocky Mountain silver-tip griz- 
zly. When berries are ripe, I weigh nearly 
a ton. I can stand with my back to a tree 
and, biting up over my shoulder, make my 
mark fully nine feet above ground. I am 
not afraid of anything that hunts in the 
neck of the woods I call my home, barring 
human beings with guns. I would soon 
make my mountains untenable for man if 
_ it were not for these pesky rifles. They do 
take unfair advantage of us poor bears. 
Being afraid to come to close quarters, men 
rt off a long way and shoot at us. 
Sometimes they Shae food around with 
poison in it that makes us sick ; but, as we 
can usually detect the poison, we do not 
often eat it. They have traps also that 
trouble us a little, but we can generally 
see or smell them. Occasionally we turn 
them over and cause them to bite the 

round instead of our feet. We could live 
in spite of the poison and traps, but we 
cannot cope with the guns. 

While hibernating in my snug cave 
tucked away on a nice sunny slope of the 
Rockies I projected my astral body to 
New York city: Having , Bone the editor of 
a magazine in a previous incarnation, I am 
naturally attracted to the news-stands while 
on my spirit peregrinations. Although now 
existing on a much higher plane than inmy 
previous state, I am still intensely inter- 
ested in what my late pedantic colleagues 
are publishing. In pursuance of my hobby 
of spiritual editing, I happened_ to glance 
over a copy of a magazine and noted an 
article entitled “The Hunter Pleads for 
the Grizzly.” 1 I was gratified to learn that 
human beings knew so much about me and 
my habits. 

As the author of the article in question 
intimated, I am keenly curious. There is 
nothing 1 enjoy more than slipping into a 
tent full of good bacon, sugar, molasses, 
canned goods, and other supplies while the 
owners are away. I long to Jearn all I can 
about things. What I cannot eat I investi- 
gaté,anyway. It ismynature. I just love 
merrily to mix everything all up and sort of 
play around. If I weresure that in future men 
would come into my country without guns, 
I would do more of this sort of thing, and 
we could get real well acquainted. I have 
always been curious to get close to a man 
and see what he is made of. Several times 
I have walked right up to a camp party 
with the intention of turning some of them 
over with my = and rolling them about 
and toying with them. They give me the 
impression of being mushy and weak, and 
I think I could play with a large number, 
without being injured myself, were it not 
for their guns. man one always wakes 
up and shoots at me. 

As stated in the article, I get excitedly 
curious and eager for a close look at new 
things. I well remember up in northeastern 
Utah, in the summer of 1900, seeing a band 
of sheep in a big mountain park. ‘Two of 
my friends were with me. We just natu- 
rally had to walk down and investigate 
those sheep. We frolicked among fom 
a while and killed sixty. It was remarkable 
how weak and helpless they were! We did 
not mean any harm, but it was fascinating 
to pat them and see them fall. Our rae | 
traming teaching us never to waste food, 

1See The Outlook of January 22, 1919. The 


author of that article thinks Mr. Grizzl: 


y on the 
whole to be a pretty fellow, ‘* misunderstood, 


and early given a bad reputation.” Silver-Tip, as 





resented in the autobiography above, is less agreea- 
le.—Tur Epirors, 
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we had to stuff ourselves with mutton for 
several weeks after this day’s sport. Mutton 
becomes quite tender if exposed to the sun 
a few days. It was a good thing for us that 
the sheep-herder had no gun. 

Although it is delightful to have one’s self 
well thought of and to be given a good 
character, there are times when we grizzlies 
just have to chase annoying human beings 
out of our way—the magazine article to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I recall one inci- 
dent back in 1901, and, although I do not 
often lose my temper, I think you will 
agree with me that this particular misad- 
venture justified my actions. I was having 


a pleasant evening drink out of a mountain | 


brook, and a man had the audacity to se 
water in a coffee-pot out of the same broo 
not fifteen feet away. It was lucky for him 
that he was a good tree climber. He was too 
quick for me, consequently I succeeded in 
merely getting hold of a piece of his shirt. 
Another man came running with one of 
those guns and hurt me so badly that I had 
to climb up the mountain and lie in the 
snow until my wounds healed. 

The author of the magazine story tells 
about my playing with a floating log and 
coasting down the mountains. He should 
have seen me a few years ago romping 
with a bunch of saddle horses in a small 
corral. Those ponies were pretty quick 
and made great fun for a little while, but 
their backs were weak. I gave halfa dozen 
or so a playful slap and they would lie 
down and be right in the way of our tag 
game. 

I do not get down among the ranches 
often, but one of the best times I ever had 
in my life was in the kitchen of a ranch- 
house near my home. The men were all 
away and the women were out in the 
orchard picking fruit. There were two 
doors to the kitchen, one each side of the 
house. Both were open. I was sleeping 
in a bunch of cottonwoods on the opposite 
side of the house from the orchard and not 
very far away when my nostrils were as- 
sailed by a most wonderful, sweetish, pun- 

entaroma. Cautiously following this up, 
i was led to one of the open doors. Seein 
no one, I went in. The table was cover 
with the most delicious preserved fruit in 
little jars and dishes. I cleaned them out 
in a very few minutes. Then, seeing a 
large pot of the luscious stuff sitting upon 
the stove, I tried to take it in my paws, 
burning myself badly and spilling the fruit 
all over the floor. Not wishing to be waste- 
ful, I tried to lick up the ps Rete mess 
and burned my tongue. Being sure that the 
whole thing was just a trap set by the 
tricky owners, I proceeded to wreck the 
place. The women heard the noise and 
came hurrying back from the orchard. 
Naturally, | was in a bad temper. I chased 
those women into the harn. My exploring 
ability coming to the fore, I had just found 
a way into the building through the pigsty 
when I was interrupted by some men com- 
ing with guns. Anyway, I managed to kill 
the pig before leaving. If it hadn’t been 
for those men and those guns, I’m sure I 
could have entered that barn. 

I certainly agree with the author of the 
“Hunter’s Plea” that men should not be 
allowed to hunt us nor to carry guns. Be- 
lieving in Karma, which is the universal 
law of retributive justice, I further agree 
that we “all will be losers if” you fail to 
protect and perpetuate the heroic grizzly 
bear.” There is no doubt that our “ exist- 
ence in the wild places will enliven the 
imagination and touch the outdoors with 
& primeval spell.” 
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Sunny South- 
South 
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west 


Outings 


Texas and its Gulf Coast- 


e 7 
Louisiana= 


Hot Springs National Park- 


These favored resort regions 
attract those who seek winter 
away from winter 

There you may enjoy out-door sports 

There you may golf; and motor 
along drives bordered by 
magnolias and pines 

There you will find luxurious 


resort hotels 


Ask for booklets ‘‘Hot Springs National Park,’* ‘“Texas Winter Resorts’* and 
‘Florida and the South.’? Let the local ticket agent help plan your trip—or apply to 
the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office—or address nearest Travel Bureau, United States 


Railroad Administration, 646 Transportation Bldg., Chi 
City; 602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta,Ga. Please indicate the p 


0;143 Liberty St., New York 
es you wish to see en route. 
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fussy shavers 














Tycos 


THERMOMETERS 
, Are Dependable 


There’s a Tycos or Taylor 
MN thermometer for every purpose. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





| 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 


-— 


resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 


All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THz OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





POSSIBILITIES IN BONDS 


] NOR some time the stock market has been backing and filling, 

going up one day, coming down the next, but, generally 
speaking, seeking lower levels. Opinion as to what it will do from 
now on varies as usual, although the pessimists seem to be in the 
majority. Moreover, almost every one agrees that it is a pretty 
dangerous place just now. Perhapsit is. It always is dangerous 
for speculators ; but, after all, the buyers and sellers of stocks are 
not all in that category. Many people who believe the Govern- 


ment is going to do the right thing by the railways, for instance, 
are buying railway, stocks and putting them away for future ref- 
erence—and hoped-for profits. Is their action justified? The 
prosperity of the United States is closely allied to the prosperity 
of the railways. If one prospers, the other follows suit. Every 
one believes in the future of the United States. Granted, there- 
fore, that fair treatment is accorded the railways when they are 
returned to private ownership, why should they not prosper too ? 
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38 Years Without Loss 
to Any Investor 


N this period of domestic unrest and international uncertainty, the record 
of S. W. Straus & Co., now thirty-eight years without loss to any inves— z 
tor, is an invaluable guide to safe investment. 
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Each successive year adds to the significance of this record, which has with- 
stood two wars and four financial crises. Our record means cautious care 
in the selection of the securities we offer, thoroughness in safeguarding 
them, and an unvarying policy of protection of the interests of our clients. 


How to Choose Safest 67% January Investments 


Our January Investment Guide will be an invaluable aid in chesting the 
safest securities yielding the highest safe income—6% with 4% Federal 
income tax paid. It describes a well-diversified variety of sound bonds, 
secured by the highest class of properties in many of the largest cities 
of the country, from New York to San Francisco. 


Write for this January Guide, together with our booklet, “Safety & 6%”, 
which gives the definite reasons for our record. Both will be sent you 
without charge or obligation if you specify 


Circular No. A-J005 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


= NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. Shawmut Bank Bldg. Crocker Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Ellicott Square Merchants Bank Bidg. Keystone Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg, First National Bank Bldg. Merchants Nat’) Bank Bldg, Nat’l Metropolitan Bank Bidg. 


Thirty-eight Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
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It is entirely possible that the bill handing 
back the carriers may contain provisions 
which will insure a very happy New Year 
for some people. 

If railway stocks promise better things, 
how about railway bonds? On the other 
hand, if the market for stocks is adangerous 
place at present, is this equally true of the 
bond market—not only railway bonds, but 
bonds of all kinds? Many bonds are sell- 
ing at prices which would have been con- 
sidered ridiculously low—almost unbeliev- 
ably so—only a very. few years ago. The 
average price of forty corporate bonds 
recently compiled by one financial publica- 
tion is eight points below the price at which 
they sold at the corresponding period in 
1918. Even then it was lower than the 
average for several years past. Is this low 
price justified by conditions ; will it remain 
low indefinitely, or is there the probability 
of improvement ? 

Why have bond prices gone down so 
materially, anyway? Is it because the 
security behind them is not as good as it 
was? If we take the replacement value of 
the property which secures them, it seems 
safe to say that the security has increased. 
A factory which cost $250,000 five or ten 
years ago could not be built for the same 
price to-day. 

Equipment, machinery, land, everything, 
has gone up. Why, then, have bonds, 
which are secured % these things, gone 
down ? 

First of all, because money is on a new 
basis. It must yield more than it used to. 
At one time people were satisfied with a 
4 to 414 per cent return. Now they want 
5 to 6 or 7 per cent. In order to sell the 
honds they have had to be offered at prices 
to yield this much. 

Another factor operating against them 
has been preferred stocks, particularly of 
the big industrial corporations. So many 
issues have been brought out, reasonably 
safe and with such high yields, that in- 
vestors have been attracted to them in 
preference to bonds. 

A third factor which has hurt bond 
prices is the impaired credit of the issuing 
corporations, especially of the railways, 
traction companies, and public utilities. 
Their costs “— increased enormously 
and wages have been steadily going up. 
The various Governmental commissions 
which to a large extent control the des- 
tinies of these companies have not allowed 
them to raise rates proportionately. The 
result has been a pod vas | shrinkage in net 
earnings and consequent impairment of 
credit. Naturally this has affected the sell- 
ing price of their securities. 

Still a fourth factor is the income tax. 
Dividends are exempt from the normal tax, 
while interest on bonds is not. There are of 
course exceptions to this statement, notably 
bonds issued by municipalities. This class of 
bonds, as a matter of fact, has not shared 
in the recent general decline. They have 
held up exceedingly well, and new issues 
have been wrsewer | with alacrity. Their 
tax-free feature has made them most at- 
tractive to the big investors. On the other 
hand, these same men have been selling 
bonds which do not possess this feature, or 
at least have so acted as to show that they 
consider them as not particularly desirable 
purchases. 

Will these four factors continue to force 
bond prices still lower, or at least keep 
them at present levels? 

We are in a period of high prices, but 
just as we expect the cost of commodities 
to go down eventually, so money too 
should be cheaper. Where 6 per cent is 
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BACK OF YOUR BOND 
ARE THE NECESSITIES 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF CIVILIZATION 


COMMUNITY POWER 


}eROM the days when the farmers brought their grain to 

the village grist mill, communities have relied largely cn 
one central unit for their power. The water wheels of yester- 
day have given way to the dynamos of the power plant of 
today, but the system of merchandising power has remained, 
in effect, the same. 


The modern central station, made possible through the sale of bonds, is the 
source of energy which drives the wheels of modern industry. It is the 
heart of today’s industry —turning our factory wheels, lighting our homes, 
running our street cars and performing hundreds of other but no less impor- 
tant functions, Electricity has become the modern miracle worker. 


The West Penn Power Company, serving some 78 communities in the 

vicinity of Pittsburg, is typical of the best of modern power properties. Its 

First Mortgage 6% bonds, which are a typical Halsey, Stuart GD Co. 

offering, provide the investor with security backed up by a demonstrated 

earning ability made certain through a continuous and diversified demand. 
If you are interested in the investment of funds, our circular OM-12 


with detailed information regarding these and other bonds and their 
advantages from the standpoint of security will be sent upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED—SUCCESSORS TO 


N. W. HALSEY & CO., CHICAGO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
hh 209 S. LASALLE ST. 49 WALL ST. LAND TITLE BUILDING 30 6TATE STREET 
‘ MILWAUKEE DETROIT ST. LouIs 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOG. FORD BUILDING SECURITY BUILDING 





The Federal Income Tax necessitates an accurate record of your 
securities and their productive incomes—our LOOSE LEAF 
SECURITY RECORD may be used for recording all your bonds, 
>: stocks an! mortgages. We shall be glad to send you a copy, 
without cost or obligation, if you will write for 


Book No 
































INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and other investment 
securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and we have 
always endeavored to recommend to our clients conserva- 
tive investments. As members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared to execute 
orders for the purchase or sale of securities on a cash 
basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kadder,Peabody & Co. 


a7 Wall Street 


115 Devonshire St. 
New Yori< 


Boston 
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Ghe Christmas Magic of 


High Grade Securities 


HE Wise Men of today give Christ- 

mas presents that do not fade from 

memory. A good security is the most 
substantial of Christmas tokens. Its value is 
perennial. It is like the magic purse of the 
fairy tale, in which a new coin appeared to 
take the place of every coin withdrawn. 


The maturing interest of a prime security 
serves as a yearly reminder of the sensible, 
handsome generosity of the giver. Some 
bonds are due in a few years; others have 
many years to run. For example, there are 
$1000 bonds which pay $50 interest each 
year for as long as 50 years—a total of 
$2500 in addition to payment of the princi- 
pal. What a gift for a member of the family, 


for a friend, for a business associate. 


The National City Company can provide 
you with securities of highest character, ideal 
for Christmas gifts, gathered carefully by 
experts from among the world’s best gov- 
ernment, municipal, public utility, railroad, 
industrial, and realty issues. 


At any of our more than 50 correspondent 
offices you can learn just what securities 
would best meet the investment needs of the 
people you wish to remember in this con- 
siderate and far-sighted manner. 


List of offerings sent on request for— 


Z 113. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


A National 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 
Correspondent Offices 
in more than 50 Cities 

connected by more than 
~, 10,000 miles of private eames 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

asked of a borrower it is likely that 5 or 
less may be required later on, depending 
upon the security. This will mean that 
high-grade bonds will sell at prices to yield 
5 per cent or less. A 4 per cent bond 
selling at eighty now should therefore go 
to ninety or higher. 

Preferred stocks will not always be able 
to compete with bonds. When the income 
tax is reduced and the factor of safety is 
more considered than at present, many 
people who have been buying preferred 
stocks will switch to bonds. 

If the railways “come back,” as most 
people think they will, their credit will be 
improved. So with traction companies and 
public utilities. It is certainly to the ad- 
vantage of the country and the public to 
have them successful. They are absolutely 
essential to our modern life and must be 
given a chance to do business at a reason- 
able profit. Improved credit will help 
their bonds. 

Finally, the income tax is to be lowered. 
For the last taxable year the first $4,000 
of taxable income was assessed 6 per cent 
and the balance above $4,000 assessed 12 
per cent. For this taxable year the rates 
will be 4 per cent and 8 per cent respec- 
tively. The President in his recent mes- 
sage to Congress asked that body to con- 
sider further reductions in the rates. It 
seems fair to suppose that this will be 
done, and bond prices should react favor- 
ably to such legislation. 

Why, then, is it not a good time to con- 
sider the purchase of sound bonds? If the 
security 1s pros sg eg it is taken for 
granted that only those bonds which have 
ample security behind them are considered 
—it would certainly seem as if there 
were bargains to be had at present prices. 
There is no getting away from the fact 
that there are plenty of disturbing fac- 
tors in the investment situation. On the 
other hand, the securities market is apt to 
discount favorable or unfavorable factors 
in advance. It is therefore possible that 
the worst that can happen has already 
been taken into consideration, and if this 
is the ease certain bonds would seem to be 
worth looking into. If this is not the case, 
the owner of bonds would at least be able 
to sleep more av than his neighbor 

H 


who is a stockholder. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


@. Will you give me the par value of Stude- 
baker, United Retail Stores common, and Cuban 
Cane Sugar common? What dividends did they 


pay last ? 

A. Studebaker has a par of $100, pays 
7 per cent annually, and in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend paid 214 percent 
extra on November 4. United Retail Stores 
common has no par value, and has paid no 
dividends on this stock. Cuban Cane Sugar 
common has no par value, pays 7 per cent 
on the preferred, but has never paid any- 
thing on the common. 


Q. Will you please inform me how to figure the 
* yield ’’ on a bond ? 


A. The yield. of a bond depends upon 
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its selling price, rate of interest, and date 

: of maturity. It is very difficult to figure the 

mar ield exactly and involves a knowledge ot 

: a een soon There are books published, 

= Ye Pea SRO ATIC ve fiergtaee, Sy a) however, which contain tables giving all 

Me ; , \ possible combinations of price, interest 

rates, and number of years before maturity 
with the exact yield figured in every case. 
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A DRAMA OF GOVERNMENT 


The daily papers recently reported a satirical 
comedy “* stunt P Tatel staged at a dinner of the 
Gridiron Club in Washingion. Tne Gridiron Club— 
the organization of Washington correspondents 
which has so often proved that their humor may be 
as wise as it is daring—has seldom hit the nail on 
the head more strenuously and skillfully or with 
better humor than in the dialogue reported below. 
Three members appeared, made up as William G. 
McAdoo, formerly Director-General of Railways, 
Walker D. Hines, his successor, aud Investor, 
respectively.—TuHE Eprrors. 


McAdoo—The late Mr. Morgan said 
that you cannot unscramble scrambled 
eggs. He was wrong. By the exercise of a 
little magic, to which we modestly lay 
claim, we shall illustrate how the railroads 
of the United States may be scrambled 
and then in the twinkling of an eye, as it 
were, and so to speak, unscrambled again. 
Can any one loan me a silk hat? 

Man steps forward with silk hat. He is 
Mr. Investor, a well-known citizen. 

McAdoo—I shall return it with its pris- 
tine beauty untarnished. 

Investor—Please be careful. That hat 
represents the sale of a Liberty bond. 

fcAdoo—Tut, tut, have no fear, we 
shall not hurt it in the slightest. I shall 
break this egg into the hat—so. (Breaks 
and drops egg and shell into the hat.) 

Investor—Oh, my hat! 

McAdoo—Tut, tut, sir; have no fears. 
Trust me. Kindly turn your back. What 
you don’t see won't annoy you. Now we 
take another egg and break it—so. Now 
we take some flour, add some coal, pour in 
some of this agreeable variety of catsup, 
add a little sand, and finish with a dash of 
vinegar. Please don’t groan, Mr. Investor. 
It is all right. All these ingredients are 
symbolic, gentlemen. Now we have the 
roads scrambled. This completes my part 
of the trick. I shall now pass the buck—I 
mean the hat—to my friend Mr. Hines, 
who will, in his magic way, with a few 
passes produce the beautiful rabbit known 
as “government operation and control,” 
and return the hat undamaged to my good 
friend, Mr. Investor. argo i groans. | 

Hines (looks at hat and glares at 
McAdoo)—I am deeply indebted to Mr. 
McAdoo for his trust and confidence. I 
wish he had finished the trick. He hates 
the limelight and likes to retire while the 
retiring is good. But to the trick, gentle- 
men. Let me first cover the hat for 
zesthetic and olfactory reasons. It isa little 
oe (Covers hat with handkerchief, seizes 
wand.) I now make these mysterious 

asses, 80, saying the capitalistic words: 

ocus-pocus, 1920, Brotherhoods—as 
taught me by Mr. McAdoo. Then I quickly 
raise the cloth and here we have—(starts 
back, looking nervous). Ah! I see; Mr. 
McAdoo forgot something. Let me add the 
Plumb Plan. (Drops three plums and 
breaks another egg. Investor groans and 
tears his hair.) 

Hines (continuing)—Now we have it. 
Hocus-pocus, 1920, presto. (Takes up 
handkerchief, looks ; starts back, rushes to 
McAdoo, saying, “My God, Mac, I can’t 
do the trick !’’) 

McAdoo—That’s your affair, not mine. 

Investor—My hat, my hat! 

Mc Adoo—Give him back his hat. 

Hines—But this mess—what will I do? 

McAdoo—Oh, hand it back. Hecan’tkick. 

Hines—Here you are, sir. (Hands hat 
to Investor, who takes it and yells, “ Whata 
mess! Oh, my hat! I can’tuse it. I can’t clean 
it. I can’t sell it. I can’t give it away—”) 

McAdoo and Hines—Take it up to Con- 
gress. ‘They'll fix itup for you. 
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Modern Methods of Promoting 
American Business Abroad 


The mammoth ocean liner, contrasted with the mini- 
ature fifteenth-century caravel, typifies the spirit of modern 
commercial progress, 


Trade to-day envelops the globe and demands continu- 
ously improved equipment. Not only must there be 
more rapid and adequate means of transportation: more 
liberal and sustained financial support has become a first 
essential, 


The Shawmut Corporation was organized for this 
purpose. 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston. Its special business 
is to finance overseas trade, issue drafts and letters of credit, 
deal in bank and trade acceptances and foreign securities, 


Shawmut Service thus provides commercial banking 
service of the most progressive type. It is direct, thor- 
oughly practical and complete in every particular, Man- 
ufacturers, merchants, exporters and importers are cor- 
dially invited to call or write and learn how these facilities 
help secure, transact and hold business abroad. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 
Resources over $225,000,000 


Our booklets “‘ Scandinavia and Its Trade Opportunities’’, “Acceptances” 
and “‘The Webb Law’ explain the most approved methods 
of developing foreign business. Copies on request. 


It broadens the many-sided service of the 
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Fundamentals Which Make 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds 
Sound Investments. 


. Income-producing properties 
. First Mortgages 
. Security at least 200% 

oa aaa wee : 
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* = 
. Serial Maturities 

. Sinking Fund to Meet Payments 
. Trustee’s Supervision 


A new booklet entitled “Creating 
Good Investments” gives full pare 
ticulars. Write for copy. 


L ncsann Roa Dasing Piapsetion Protect 
Miller Investors 


Every Miller First epee Bond is secured by a 
property ae pr a rental income of at least two 
and one-half times the amount required to meet 
interest and principal payments, 

The first mortgage covers the earnings as well as 
the physical property. 

Ample earnings protect every investor against loss, 
delay or inconvenience. 

Interest and principal payable at the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York or the Third National Bank 
of Atlanta. 


Miller Firet Mortgage Real Estate Bonds yield 1%, are 
available in denominations of $100, $500 and $ 1000 at mature 
ities of 2to 10 years. Current offerings sent on request. 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY, Inc.: 


1351 Hurt BuILDING,=- ATLANTA, GA. 
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January 
Investments 
Yielding 6% to 7% 


Bonds of $1,000, $500 and $100 
denominations, secured by 
Pulp & Paper Mills 
Chicago Real Estate 

Steel Steamships 
Natural Resources 
Steel Mills Farm Lands 


Important Manufacturing 
Plants 





All ample in value and earnings 
to protect the investments. 











Make reservations now and se- 
cure these attractive rates for 
your Januaiy funds. 











Send for new dist No. 1059 Z 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis 
Milwaukee 


Detroit 
Cleveland 
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PAY MENTS. 


monthly buys outright any stock or | 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends| 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected | 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 








____50 BROAD ST, NEW YORK. _ 














DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


represent the highest type of investments. They have 
stood the test of wars and business depression since 
1858—60 years, and always worth 100%. 
Interest paid promptly at maturity. 
FARM MORTGAGE BONDS in 
#500 and #1,000 denominations 
For further information regarding our Farm Loans and 
Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 


A:G-Danforth-&-© 











In buying your investments 

from us you have the satisfaction 

of dealing with a house of national 

standing, whose integrity is well 

known, and whose system of safeguard- 

. ing your interests is approved by careful 
investors from almost every section. 


Amounts to Suit 
Our First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds 
net 6% and are furnished in amounts to suit. Send 
tor descriptive pamphlet “S ” and current offerings. 
Established 1883 
Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


.J. LANDER SCO. 
— GRAND FORKS, ae 
CX JNORTH DAKOTA ( SeuEteee 


———— 
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BY THE WAY 


“Why are these eggs so small?” the 
bride asked the grocer, as reported in the 
Cleveland “Plain Dealer.” “I don’t 
know,’ was the reply; “they are the 
kind the farmer brings me. They are just 
fresh from the country this morning.” 
“Yes,” said the bride, “and that’s the 
trouble with those farmers. They are so 
anxious to get their eggs sold that they 
take them off the nest too soon.” 


Here is a grind on man’s ignorance—that 
of the green clerk, just employed in a seed 
store. Some one, as a joke, asked him for 
some sweet potato seeds, according to the 
Los Angeles “ Times.” He hunted through 
the shelves but could find none and finally 
appealed tothe boss. The latter laughed 
and told the clerk he was being fooled. A 
few days later a lady entered the store and 
asked for some bird-seed. “Aw, go on,” 
grinned the clerk, “you can’t kid me. 
Birds is hatched from eggs.” 


A man from the United States, says a 
newspaper correspondent writing from the 
City of Mexico, on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing took his seat in a plaza in that city, in 
which overcrowded conditions have made 
“ sidewalk merchants ” omnipresent. With- 
in a few minutes, asa result of the atten- 
tions of these gentry, he had had his shoes 
shined, his nails manicured, his breakfast 
served, his morning newspapers delivered, 
his measure taken for a suit of clothes, and 
was offered an assortment of diamonds and 
opals at a bargain. All this at the hands 
of the picturesque outdoor Mexican mer- 
chants, who seem in some respects to outdo 
the achievements of the pushcart men of 
the East Side in New York City. 


The late Dr. Aaron E. Ballard, president 
of the Ocean Grove (N. J.) Camp Meeting 
Association, who lived to the age of ninety- 
eight, issued these rules for longevity on 
his ninetieth birthday : 

Sleep not morethan four orfive hours. Avoid 
rum and tobacco, Never eat heartily and never 
after five o’clock in the afternoon. Walk often 
and regularly. Take a Turkish bath once a 
week. Keep up an interest in current events, 
Don’t try to solve hard problems at night. 
Keep a clear conscience. 

Dr. Ballard lived by these rules so sue- 
cessfully that he was able to undergo a 
serious operation at the age of ninety-four. 


Another notable who recently died prac- 
ticed a very different profession but ob- 
tained celebrity in it. This was Johnny 
O’Neill, as he was known in the theatrical 
profession. He was, says the New York 
“Sun,” “distinguished among instrumen- 
talists because he was the only drummer in 
the world, so far as is known, who com- 
manded a salary equal to that paid toa 
first violinist.” ‘This is interesting from the 
fact that the drum seems to be passing, at 
least as an accessory of warfare. A soldier 
recently returned from France says that 
he “ didn’t hear a drum-beat while he was 
in France except occasionally from a band 
in town.” 


Australia and New Zealand have been 
given mandates for the "=" South 
Sea islands formerly held by Germany, 
says “ Shipping,” and the governments of 
those dominions are now planning to de- 
velop their commerce extensively. Arrange- 
ments are being made to settle Australian 
farmers on the islands and to increase trade 
by providing additional shipping facilities. 


Motor schooners are to ply among the 
islands and carry supplies to planters. 


The pleading tone of “ want” advertise- 
ments for domestic workers is notjceable 
in these days of labor shortage. Here are 
two recent samples from a New York daily ° 

Wanted—Houseworker, general, in small 
apartment, family of two; sleep home; need 
not come till 8:30 A.m. St. ; 

Housework—Want pleasant young woman 
for general housework ; family in moderate 
circumstances ; $60, St. 

The exacting attitude of workers, on the 
other hand, is illustrated by the following 
“Situation Wanted ” advertisement : 

Houseworker, general; woman, 40, wishes 
position, in family of two; near ocean, Atlan- 
tic City ; no laundry or baking; $15 a week. 
Address 3 

Not all workers are so particular, however 3 
here is one who actually has no prejudices 
against children : 

Maid—Refined colored maid wishes good 
home in an American family living in an apart- 
ment in New York City; fine cook ; under 
stands children; will do some washing and 
housecleaning; at present employed out of 
town. Address —. 

The following “ Help Wanted ” advertise- 
ment suggests disappointment in previous 
applicants for the job: 

Cook Wanted—A REAL cook (white); one 
who can be absolutely relied upon to run this 
end of a house completely; only such need 
apply. Address m 


If any New Yorker in these days has 
old clothes that he does not intend to wear 
himself, a lot of good may be done with 
them by giving them to the Bellevue Tu- 
berculosis Clinic. They will be used to 
clothe patients who ought to have open-air 
treatment to cure them, but who can’t have 
it for lack of warm clothing. Suits, over- 
coats, underwear, shoes, etc., are all needed. 
Donors may address Miss Sara E. Shaw, 
419 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


In Don C. Seitz’s book about Artemus 
Ward a humorous reference by Ward to 
one of the Mormon leaders is printed, 
with the explanation that it had been 
omitted from Ward’s “Travels” as an 
offensive personality. Perhaps it will seem 
only jocose to the present generation : 

“ At breakfast the next morning we met 
Mr. Walter Davis, the telegraph operator, 
and his young and pretty wife. They are 
Mormons, an the lady mentions that she 
came from Kirtland, Ohio. I had often 
been there ; it was the first regular ‘stake’ 
the Mormons ever established, and I asked 
her if she knew a crazy old rascal there of 
the name of Martin Harris. ‘I did, she 
said ; ‘he was my father.’” 


What is the largest spring in the world? 
Florida has one which must be near the 
head of the list. This is called Wakulla 
Spring. It is four hundred feet across, is 
eighty feet deep, and flows at the rate 
of 120,000 gallons of water every minute. 
It gives rise to a river 250 feet wide at 
its source. This mammoth spring is situ- 
ated about fifteen miles from Tallahassee. 


In the new Telephone Book for New York 
City the first entry is “A & A Amusement 
Service,’ which, with four A’s to start 
with, gets ahead of the first individual 
name, which is “ Aagaard.” The last entry 
is the name “ Zywachevsky.” Among the 
curiosities of the book are twenty-seven 
“A. Cohens” and nine “ John Smiths.” 








